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Redview of Wein Books. 


A ‘History af the Brazil; comprising. its 
Geography, Commerce, Colonization, aborigi- 
wal Yahabshants, §c. By James Henderson, 
recently from South America. With Plates 
and Maps. London, 1821. 4to. pp. 522. 
Longman and Co. 

Tar author being “recently from South 
America,” and “ professing to communicate 
new information respecting a portion of that 
country,” we confess that his massive vo- 
lume has somewhat disappointed us by.the 
extent of its obligations to preceding writers, 
including Mawe, Luceock, Southey, Prince 
Maximilien, and other very recent publish- 
ers. In fact, it appears to us to be neither 
more nor less than a laboriously-compiled 
geography, which may have its value to the 
merchant, cultivator, student, emigrant, 
&c., but must be exceedingly dry to general 
readers who take it up asa history containing 
novel facts. After the usual voyage is de- 
scribed, there is a brief view of Brazil from 
its discovery ; and we then enter into geo- 
graphical details, exactly like Guthrie’s 

srammar, of the various provinces—Rio 
Janeiro, Rio Grande do Sul,. Paranna, 
Uruguay, St. Catherina, St. Paulo, Matto 
Grosso, Goyaz, Minas Geraes, Espirito 
Santo, Porto Seguro, Bahia, Seregipe d’el 
Rey, Pernambuco, Parahiba, Rio Grande 
do Norte, Siara, Piahuy, Maranham, Para, 
Solimoes and Guianna. To persons who 
desire to have a systematic account of the 
boundaries, natural produetions, rivers, 
trade, population, &c. &e. &e. of these 
component parts of Brazil, Mr. Henderson’s 
work might be recommended, but that it is 
very expensive and not very precise. There 
are some lithographic prints not executed in 
a good style, and, in point of literary compo- 
sition, we are sorry to add, that the text 
does not differ very essentially from the 
engravings. Upon the whole, we fear the 
author has bestowed more pains upon this 
volume than it can ever repay him.” Asa 
Statistical publication it might have been 
better and cheaper ; as a history it is anti- 
cipated by superior productions; and its 
only value is that it bringsthe manufacturing 
and commercial capabilities of the country 
fully and usefully under the consideration of 
those who are interested in such inquiries. 

It is needles to attempt illustrating a per- 
formance of this kind by extracts ; and we 
shall, therefore, content ourselves with 
quoting merely a few notices from the 
Zoological and Phytological Appendix, with 
which the author has concluded bis work. 
They are not very scientific, but they relate 
to curious objects; and what some of them 
want in credibility and clearness of defini- 





tion will not impair the reader’s admiration 
at the Wonders of Foreign Lands. 

“ There are numerous species of the 
Monkey, distinguished only by the size and 
colour of the hair. Those called by the 
Brazilians Guaribas generally proceed in 
bands, and, for the most part, along the 
branches of trees, where the whole body 
make a noise that is heard two miles off. 
Thé Sahuins, some of which are the size of 
a rat, are handsome, and esteemed for the 
white plumes or tuft that grow out of the 
ears. Of those called Barbados, the male 
has a sort of cup, formed of bone, in the 
throat, which produces a loud and hoarse 
sound. Amongst others we may notice 
those that have no regular dwelling-places, 


and do not put their feet in water. They’ 


pass rivers, forming a chain by holding fast 
to each other, but if they should happen to 
fall into the water they can swim like other 
quadrupeds. When they are on an excur- 
sion to rob the corn-fields of maize, one is 
always stationed as centinel, in a proper 
place to discover the approach of the hunter. 
They have only one ata birth, which they 
carry upon the back with them for.some days. 
“The Onca, or “Ounce, is a species of 
immense cat, of terrible aspect, with a 
frightful yell, or roar. The largest is about. 
twelve feet in length.” ~ ¥ 


“ Man has less to foar from wild beasts in 
the Brazil than from reptiles, the species of 
which are various, and some exceedingly 
numerous and generally venomous, 

“ The Sucuriuba are affirmed to grow to 
the extraordinary length of forty feet, and 
are confined. to lakes and pools of dead 
water, firmly attaching its tail to a root, or 
the point of a stone at the bottom of the 
water; it seizes all living animals that ap- 
proach the margin, and swallows the whole, 
as a snake in. Europe would a mouse or any 
small animal. It makes a hollow noise 
below the water, on hearing any souhd from 
without: the otter is its greatest enemy. 


“The Surucucu, or Surroco, seldom ex- 
ceeds fifteen. feet in length, is of propor- 
tionable width, and usually met with in 
cool and shady places. Its tailis armed with 
two spears, and its bite is cured. with diffi- 
culty. Its skin is marked with great sym- 
metry, and is of an ash colour, with brownish 
spots, and covered with scales. 

“ In the beginning of 1819, a gentleman 
accompanied by six other persons arrived 
one evening upon the margins of a lake, 
near the river Pardo, in the province of St. 
Paulo, where they dismounted to take some 
repose. They perceived at a short distance 
what they supposed to be the trunk of a 
tree, which shortly afterwards began to 
move; the contents of a gun was immediate- 


ly discharged at it,and they then dispatched 





it with their knives. It was a Serpent of 
the surucucu species, and the gentleman 
above mentioned assured me that it mea- 
sured twenty-one feet in length, and four in 
girth. He had a variety of articles besides 
several pairs of boots made from its skin, 
in the city of St. Paulo, one pair of which 
I brought with me to England. The torpid 
state which this serpent at first exhibited, 
arose from its having recently gorged a 
young bull.” eg xi yi 

“© The Cobra, of Cascavel, or Rattle Snake, 
is so called in consequence of its tail termi- 
nating with some similitude to the husks ofa 
species of dried pulse. It has-scarcely the 
thickness of a man’s‘leg, with proportion- 
able length. It never bites without beating 
three times with its cascavel, or rattle, 
upon the ground, and its bite is almost 
always fatal. It is said that the number of 
the divisions of the tail is equal to the age 
in years of this snake. The snake caninana 
is very long, of a slender form, black and 
spotted with yellow. The jararaca is a spe- 
cies the most numerous, and its bite is fatal. 
That denominated the cauda-branca (white 
tail) is not more than a span in length, and 
there is yet no known antidote against its 
venom. The living creature that has the 


'misfortune:to be stung by it immediately 
-becomes:convulsed, sweats blood, and ex- 


pires in a short time.” ba “ 


“ There is another species of serpent, 
called by the Brazilians Campo-limpa, 
( Field-cleaner, ) in consequence of its clean- 
ing the fields of the smaller snakes. It is 
light coloured, with a yellowish cast, orna- 
mented with a variety of spots, and is about 
six feet long.” > ° 

“ In the Brazil there are various specious 
of spiders, which furnish excellent silk,” 

* * a * v * 

The Brazilian name for the pretty hum- 
ming bird is very poetical, it isPeija Flor, 
kiss the flower. Other birds are remarkable ; 
ex. gr. 

“Inhuma is the size of a capon, with 
dark sides, the belly ash colour, and the 
wings of an extraordinary length, being ten 
spans when extended, each with two spurs 
of an unequal size, and a horn of a bony 
substance half a‘span in length and the 
thickness of a large: turkey-quill, sharp 
pointed, and a little curved at the extremity, 
with a magnetic virtue, and also with the 
property of. counterpoison. When about 
to drink it introduces this antidote against 
poison into the water, and the birds and 
quadrupeds near it, it is said, then only 
drink. ts flesh is spongy and not 
eaten. There are other kinds of this bird 
about the size of a pigeon. 

“ Joao-de-Barro is a species of lark, yel- 
low, with a whitish streak above the eyes, 
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and only remarkable for the arrangement of 
its nest of barro, or clay, from which its 
name is derived. The nest is constructed 
with much art and perfection between the 
forked branches of a tree, and consists of a 
corridor, something more than a span in 
length, having a window at the end, be- 
tween it and an apartment almost of the 
same length at one side, whose entrance is 
smail, and always on that side the least ex- 
posed to the wind. This edifice withstands 
the winters for’ many years.” 

Vegetation is infinitely various in this 
counfry. 

There are three sorts of Brazil Wood ;— 
Brazil Mirim, which is the. best; Brazil 
Assu, or Rozado, so called from its trunk 
being higher, more upright, of less girth, 
and the dye which is extracted from it of 
less consistency and more rosy, hence arises 
it second name. The Brazileto differs little 
from the Assu in size, in the form of its 
trunk and tuft, and affords little dye. The 
Brazil Mirim has a larger trunk, the rind 
greener and finer, the thorns smaller and 
thicker, the leaf smaller, and the wood 
more of a purple hue. The bark of the 
whole issmooth, and the thorns begin at the 
shoot and extend to the point ofthe branches. 
The flower of the Mirim is white and very 
small; the wood, immediately on being 
eut, if put to the tongue, is sensibly bitter, 
which, on becoming dry, it loses, turning 
to an agreeable sweetness. These trees 
grow on rocks as well as in plains. The 
wood is heavy and excellent for building ; 
put into water it will remain: sound, it is 
said, eternally ; put into fire it breaks in 
pieces, but does not produce any smoke. 
It is said, that the most proper periods for 
cutting this timber for its dye is at the time 
of the new moon in winter, and when in 
the fourth quarterin summer. A portion of 
vitrol and lime, or ashes thrown into the 
decoction of the Brazil wood forms a black 
d e.” * * * eo . * 

“ Herva de Cobra (Serpent-Herb). is a 
small plant resembling a little the fern in 
its foliage, the flower is small and yellow, 
with five petals, and its fruit is a very little 
berry. The name arises from its virtue in 
curing the bite of a snake, by placing the 
leaves pounded upon the wound and giving 
the patient juice to drink.” * i 
. “ Jenipapeiro, or Jenipapo-Tree, is of 
good height with the trunk erect, the turf 
round and of medium size; the leaf is simi- 
lar to that of the chestnut, very thick, and 
of a dark green; it is never without fruit, 
which is the size of an apple, the skin 
tenuous, a little harsh, and of an ash colour, 
the poe white, and the interior full of 
seed, ey remain from one year to the 
next upon the branches, which wholly shed 
their foliage, and only change When the 
tree puts forth its new leaves, and when 
already the new fruit, for the following year, 
is of good growth.” * Shae 

“ Amongst the medicinal plants is noted 
sarsaparilla, ipecacuhana, jalap, butua, purg- 
ing cassia, quassia, aristologuia, or hart-wort, 
cahinana, Jesuit’s bark of the country, gin- 

er, capeba, commonly called herb of St. 
Soda » from its great virtue on application 





to diseases of the eyes. It is said that a 
surgeon of Rio de Janeiro, in the year 1784, . 
by only using the juice of’ this plant, in the 
course of three months restored the eye of 
a soldier to its former state, which had been 
injured by the point of a bayonet. Mar- 
vellous cures are related of this vegetable, 
which is said to regenerate the sight’; expe- 
riments have been made by perforating the 
eye of a cock with sharp instruments, and 
on applying the juice or even the milk of 
this herb it is asserted that the eye has been 
cured in a few hours, and the sight restored.” 


But we will not put our readers eyes to 
a longer task on this subject, as We have no 
Capeba to cure them if blinded by it. Our 
author, or his printer, tells us further, that 
there are “a great diversity of Piratical 
trees or plants” in the Brazil. These must 
be ofan unknown species, unlike the parasites 
of the old world, and on reviewing Mr. Hen- 
derson’s pages we.cannot help feeling a sus- 
picion that they are made of a papyrus, 
and written with a reed belonging to this 
new order of plants. 





The Poems of Alexander Montgomery: 
with Biographical Notices, by David Irving, 
LL. D. Edinburgh, 1821. 12mo. pp. 319. 
C. Tait. 

Ir is, to say the least of it, a relaxation if 
not a pleasure to us to turn from the streams 
and streamlets of modern poetry, which are 
daily deluging our study, and take a dive 
in the more ancient waters of Aganippe. 
The former-in the aggregate keep us so 
agueishly. in the cold bath, that it is quite 
refreshing to get a plunge in the tepid, if 
not the warm gushes of elder founts. Dr. 
Irving has afforded us the opportunity of a 
very gratifying dip of this kind, by publish- 
ing in a collected form the poems of Alex- 
ander Montgomery, one of the most popular 
of the early Scottish bards. To keep up 
our metaphor, we shall dash head foremost 
into the spring. ; 

The biographical notice of the author is 
very scanty, nor could it be otherwise, for 
very little of his history has been handed 
down. He was born, as Dr. I. thinks, in 
the county of Ayr, at Hazelhead, the family 
seat of a younger branch of the house of 
Egglinton, of which he was most likely a 
cadet. e are aware that in a part of a 
very neat little work, now in the course of 


‘publication, “ The Lives of Eminent Scots- 


men,” it is stated that Montgomery was 
born in Germany. But this seems to us to 
be a mistake founded on a line in his poem 
of “ The Navigatiovn,” in which he says— 
“ As for my self, I am ane German borne ;”” 
which the editor has taken personally, as if 
the poet had been speaking of himself, 
whereas it was in‘an assumed character, in 
a pageant performed before the king, that 
he thus described his birth-place. 
_. Montgomery was a captain, and in 1577 
in the service of the Regent Morton. Thence 
he appears to have been transferred to court, 
and for some time a favorite of James VI., 
who on his retirement, about 1583, allotted 
him a pension of 500 marks, which was not 
very..puactually paid. His Majesty also 
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granted him five years leave of absence to 
travel; on which-he visited London, and 
proceeded to the continent, where, for some 
cause or other, he was thrown into prison. 
He was also involved in harassing law-suits 
in Scotland, where he died, as may be ga- 
thered from circumstantial evidence, be- 
tween the years 1597, when his poem of 
The Cherrie and the Slae was first published, 
and 1615 when it was reprinted after his 
decease. 

Some of his shorter pieces occur in the 
Bannatine MS. which was written in 1568; 
Mr. Heber has also a copy of his “ Minde’s 
Melodie,” a version of several of the Psalms; 
but a considerable number of the poems in 
this volume are now for the first time from 
a MS. presented-to the University of Edin- 
burgh by Drummond of Hawthornden. It 
extends to 168 quarto pages, and is neatly 
written ; it is also in good preservation, ex- 
cept that a few terminations (ably supplied 
within brackets in the present publication) 
have been cut off by the paring-knife of a 
blundering binder. This Collection, there- 
fore, consists of the following works :— 
Biographical Notices, The Cherrie and the 
Slae, Sonnets mostly Original, the flyting 
betwixt Montgomery and Polwart, Miscel- 
laneous Poems nearly all Original, the 
Minde’s Melodie a reprint from Mr. Heber’s 
copy, Devotional Poems many of them 
never published before, and Notes by Mr. 
David Laing. 

Touching these, we shall chiefty confine 
ourselves to the new productions. The 
Cherrie and the Slae is too well known to 
admit of fresh criticism, though we think 
that its sentiment and imagery have never 
yet been overrated: The Flyting (scolding) 
is more curious than agreeable. A contest 
at exhausting all the terms of abuse in a 
language may furnish a vocabulary of the | 
vulgar tongue, but*can hardly be read with 
any degree of satisfaction. Yet this sort of 
contest, founded, we imagine (though never 
observed) on a burlesque imitation of Virgil's 
Bucolica, was not unique in Scotland, for 
Montgomery and (Sir P. Hume of) Polwart 
had most vigorously Billingsgate prototypes 
in Dunbar and Kennedy. We shall quote 
an invocation from one of Montgomery's 
Flytings, which, though not vituperative, will 
show what.a wonderful command of words 
he had. He has described his rival as an 
impious and unearthly birth, and_ his fiend- 
like sponsors thus adjure Hecate at his 
nasty christening :— 

“ Be the hight of the heauens, and be the 

hownesse of hell, [lewaine, 
Be the windes, and the weirds, and the Char- 
Bethe hornes, the handstaff, and the king’s 
ell, [be raine, 
Be thunder, be fyreflaughtes, be drouth, and 
Be.the Poles, and the Planets, and the signes 
i all twell, [remaine,— 
Be the mirknes of the Moone,—let mirknes 
Be the Elements all, that our crafts can.compell, 
Be the Fiends infernall,-and the Furies in 
paine,— [there downe, 
Gar ali che gaists of the deid, that dwels 
- In Lethe and Styx that stink and strands, 
And Pluto, that your Court commands, 
Receiue this. howlat aff our hands, 
In name of Mahowne ; 
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‘Tint this worme, in our worke, some wonders: 


may wirk; - ' {tiques prevaile 

And, through the poyson of this Pod, our pra- 

To cut off our cumber from comming to the 
kirk, . 

For the half of our helpe, and hes it heir haill. 

Let neuer this vndought, of illdoingirk; , 

But ay blyth to begin, all barret and baill. 

Of all blis let it be als bair as the birk ; 

That tittest the taidrell may tell ane ill taill : 

Let no vice in this warld, in this wanthrift be 
wanted. 

Be they had said, the fire-flaughts dew ; 

Baith thunder, raine, and winds blew, 

Wherebe there comming, commers knew, 

Their asking was graunted.”” 

Strange though the subject matter be, this 
is powerful writing; butsome of the expres- 
sions in other parts are as shockingly gross 
as aught in Rabelais. We are not sorry, 
upon the whole, to leave this part for the 
novelties before us. 

The sonnets are very unequal in poetical 
merit, but are all extraordinary as pieces of 
that age, for the skill and taste displayed in 
their’construction. We select one as an ex- 
ample—it is imaginative, though a little in- 
jured by the closing conceit :— 

«« My plesuris past procuris my present pain ; 

My present pain expels my plesurs past ; 

My languishing, alace ! is lyk to last ; 

My greif ay groues, my gladenes wants a 

grane ; 
My bygahe joyes I can not get agane, 

Bot, once imbarkit, I must byde the blast. 

I can not chuse ; my kinsh is not to cast : 

To wish it war, my wish wald be bot vane : 
Zit, vhill I sey my senses to dissaive, 

To pleismy thoght, I think a thousand things, 

Quhilks to my breist bot borou’de blythnes 


brings : : 

Anis hope I had, thoght nou dispair I haive : 
A stratagem, thoght strange, to stay my sturt, 
By apprehensioun for to heill my hurt.” 

The miscellaneous poems are generally 
excellent: some of them full of fancy, and 
not inferior to any similar productions of 
contemporary England, even in the famed 
Elizabethean age; to the best of which their 
beauties and their blemishes bear a near re- 
semblance. Of this ashort composition in- 
titled “Echo” affords proof: it thus con- 
cludes :— 

“* Nou welcome, Echo, patience perforce. 
Anes eviry day, with murning, let vs meet. 
Thy love nor myne in mynds haif no remorse ; 
We taist the sour that nevir felt the sucet. 

As I demand, thenansueir and repeit. 

Let teirs aboundant ou’r our visage rane ; 
Tothe, Echo, and thou to me agane. 


Quhat lovers, Echo, maks sik querimony? 
e. 


or [Rag 
Quhat kynd of fyre doth kindle thair curage ? 
Quhat medicine, (O Echo! knouis thou ony ?) 


n ay. 
Ts best to stay this Love of his passage? Age. 
Quhat = thay that culd our sighs assuage ? 
Fane 


Quhat wer as first in this our Jove profane ? 
Quhair is our joy ? O Echo! tell agane. Gane !”” 
But, whatever may be thought of such 
whims as this, there are stanzas in an Ad- 
dress to Love, thé next two piecesin the vo- 
lume, which must be received as playful 
poesy :-— ; : 
“ Blind Love ! if euer thou made bitter sueet, 
Or turnd the sugar to the taist of gall, 
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Or zit dissolvit a frostie hairt with heet ; 

If on thyn altar sacrifice I sall, 

As to the Lord of Love, vho-may do all, 
Vhois pouer maks the stoutest stomoks yeeld, 
And waikest somtyme for to win the feeld ; 


If thou can brek ane allabaster breist, 

Or if no sheeld be shotfrie vhare thou shoots;— 
Let not thy lau be lichtleit, at the leist, 

Bot tak revenge vhen rebels thee ‘reboots. 

If thou be he of vhom so mony moots, 

Quha maks the hardiest flintie harts to melt, 
And beirs thame ay about the lyk a belt ; 


Or if thou be that Archer so renound, 

That vhair thou mints thou missis not the mark, 

Bot, lyk aking, is for thy conqueis cround, 

To vhom all stoupis, thought they war never 
so [stark 5] : 

If of thy fyr be resting zit a spark ;— 

I pray thee, nou, thy cunning for to kyth, 

And burne hir breist that of my baill is blyth. 


“ A Descriptione of Vane Lovers. 
“* Nane lovis bot fools ynlov’d agane, 
Quha tyns thair tyme and comis no speid, 
Mak this a maxime to remane, 
That Love beirs nane but fools at feid’; 
And they get ay a good goosheid, 
In recompense of all their pane. 
So of necessitie mon succeid, 
Nane lovis bot fools, vnlov’d agane. 


Ze wot a wyse man will be war, 

And will not ventur but.advyse. 
Greit;fuills, for me, I think they ar, 
That seeks warme water vnder yce. 
Zit some mair wilfull ar, nor wyse, 
That for thair Lovis-saik-wold be slane. 
Buy no repentance of that pryce : 

Nane lovis bot fools, vnlov’d agane. 


Thoght some we sie, in evry age, 

Lyk glaikit fools, gang gooked gaits, 
Quhair Reson gets no place for rage ;— 
They love best them vhilk thame bot haits, 
Syne of their folies wyts the Faits, 

As Destinie did thame dis " 

Quhilks are bot cappit vane conceats,--- 
Nane loves bot fools, vnlov’d agane. 


Some by ane proverbe fane wald prove, 
Quha skantly nevir sau the scuills, 
That Love with resone is no love, 
Nor Constance, vhare Occasion cools. 
Thair they confess, lyk frantick fools, 
That wilfully thay will be vane. 
But Resone what are men but mulis ? 
Nane lovis bot fools, vnlov’d agane. 
They speik not leirn-lyk, at the leist, 
That Rage, in steid SON, ruisis ; 
Vhat better ar they, nor a beist, 
Fra tym that Reson thame refuisis ? 
Some beistlily thamS&elfis abusis, 
As constancie did them constrané ; 
Quhilks ar bot ignorant excusis : 
Nane lovis bot fools, vnlov’d agane. 
For ding a dog, and he will byte, 
And fan on him vha givis him fude ; 
And can as caus requyrs acquyt, 
As ill with ill, and good with good. 
Than love nane, bot vhare thou art lude, 
And vhar thou finds tham fayn’d refrane ; 
Tak this my counsell, I conclude, 
Nane lovis bot fools} vnlov’d agane.” 

There is also a very lively vein in the 
following :— 

“ [Ane Example for his Lady.] 

Quhen first Apollo, Python sleu, 
Sa glorious, that God, he greu, 
Till he presumit to pexseu 

The blindit Archer bey ; 
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Quhais Turkie bou and quaver bleu, 
Quharin appeirit noks aneu, 
He bad him zeild to him, as deu, 
Quha best culd thame imploy. 
Quod Cupid,—‘ Shortly sall thou reu, 
That euer thou sik cunning kneu ;’ 
Syne to Parnassus fast he fleu, 
His shaft for to convoy. 
Thair he ane deidly dairt outdreu, 
At proud Apollo he it threu, 
Syn hima sight of Daphne sheu, 
Quhose beutie wroght him noy. 
Zit crabit Cupid, not content, 
Apollois anger to augment, 
Did nok agane incontinent, 
With fethers rugh, and all too rent, 
At Daphne, slaulie doun he sent, 
Quhais frostie head, vhair so it went, 
Bedeazit evry vane. 
That winged Archer insolent 
Did wound.thame baith, bot different ; 
Apollois harte to love he bent, 
Bot Daphne’s to disdane. 
To lait Apollo did repent 
That he with Cupid wes acquent, 
Quha wilfullie did ay invent 
Hou to augment his pane. 


His hurt wes with the goldin heid, 
Quhilk inward in his hairt did bleid ; 
No medicin micht him remeid 
From Cupid’s angrie yre : 
Hirs with the blunted bolt of leid, 
Ane hevy mettall cauld and deid, 
Repelling Love, as yce may reid, 
And quencher of desyre. 
His pain wes lyk the Pyralide ; 
A beist in birning that does breid, 
And in the fyry flammis dois feid, 
And fosters of the fyre. 
Cupido bare him so at feid, 
That in his love he come no speid.— 
Both his persute and Daphne’s dreid, 
To tell, my tongue suld tyre. 


About Penneus, did repair 
This noble Nymph, of beuty rare ; 
Quhais comely clothing to declare, 
My Author does indyt. 
Most from the belt vp, scho wes bair ; 
Behind hir hang hir hevinly hair, 
Vnkamed hovring in the air, 
Shed from hir visage vhyt ; 
With blinks dulce ame debonair 
Lyk beuties freshest florish, fair, 
Exem’d clene from Love’s lair, 
To work Apollo spyt. 
Hir countenance did move him mair, 
Quhen throu hir garments, heir and thair, 
Appeirit hir lustie lims square, 
As sho ran by,him quyt. 
Quhen as he sau that Virgin flie, 
He folloude in a frenesie, . 
And cryde,---‘ O Daphne! deir to me, 
‘Why does thou tak the chace?, ‘>, 
‘-Go slau, and sie vha fotouis thee,---" ” 
‘ Thy lover, and no enemie ; ny 
‘ Nixt mitchtie Jove, into degrie, {I 
“I bruik the chiefest place te 
“And I sail Stay my course,’ qitod he, 
‘ Leist thou resave some hurt from me * 
‘ Thou sees, thair is no remedie, 
* Bot thou must lose the race.’ ’ 
Sho prayd the Gods; hir helpers be, 
To saif hir pure Me ron : 
Quha shupe hir ina laurell trie, 
Ashe did hir e . 
Nou, lovesome lady, let vs leir 
Example of these Ladyis heir; . 
Sen Dapline boght hir love so deir, 
Hir fortun suld effray zou. 
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Bot I haif no sic caus to feir, 
That obstinat ze perseveir ; 
On Lovis book, my self I'sueir.: 
Zour bundinan, til obey zou. 
Then lyk Penelope appeir, 
Quha wes so constant tuenty zeir: 
Quhen zour Vlysses is not neir. 
Tentation may assay zou ; 
Zit vary not, I zou requeir, 
And I sall stoppe Vlysses’ eir. 
Fairweill, my Love and Lady cleir ; 
Be permanent, I pray zou.” 
Another, the “ Secreit prais of Love,” 
ends in a higher and ‘happier strain :--- 


“¢ Suppose the heuins be huge for to behold, 
Contening all within thair compas wyde, 
The — be tyme, thoght tedious may be 
told ; 


Recaus within a certain bounds they byd : 


The Carde the earth from waters may devyde: | 


Bot vho is he can limit love, I wene, 
Quhom nather Carde nor Compas can contene ? 


Quhat force:is this, subdeuing all and sum? 


Quhat force is this, that maks the tygris tame? F 


Quhat force is this, that na man can ou’rcnm ? 
Quhat force is this, that rightly nave can 
name ? 
Quhat foree is this, that care is sik a fame ? 
A: vehemency that words can not reveill, 
Quhilk I conclude to suffer and conceil!.” 


: The humor of the following “ Admoni- 
tioun to Zoung Lassis” has been often imi- 
tated :— 

“ A bony No, with smyling looks agane, 
I wald ze leirnd, sen they so comely ar. 
As touching Zzs,-if ze suld speik so plane, 
I might reprove zou to haif said so far. 


Noght that zour grant, in ony wayis, micht gar | 


Me loth the fruit that Curage ocht to chuse ; 
But I wald only haif zou seme to skar, 
And let me tak it, fenzeing to refuse ; 


And warsill, as it war agains zour will, 
Appeiring angrie, thoght-ze haif no yre: 
For haif, ze heir, is haldin half a fill. 
I speik not this, as trouing for to tyre : 
Bot, as the forger, vhen he feeds his fyre, 
With sparks of water maks it burne more bald ; 
So, sueet denyall doubillis bot desyr, 
And quickins curage fra becomming cald. 


Wald ze be made of, ze man mak it-nyee*s: 
For dainties heir ar delicat and deir, 

Bot plentie things ar prysde to lytill pryce. 
Then thoght ze hearken, let no wit ze heir, 

Bot look auay, and len thame ay zour eir ; 
For, folou Love, they say; and it will flie. 

Wald ze’be Tov’d, this leseame mon ze leir ; 
Flie vhylome Love, and it-will folou thee.’’ 


The same tone sometimes enters into his | 


addresses to his mistress, theugh they are 
generally in the despairing lover’s style. 


class :-— 
“ Tak tym in tyme, rhill tyme is to be tane, 
. Or ze wey wish, and ore vhen ze wald : 
e get no agane, if it be ganie ; 

Then, vhil i” haif it, best, is for to hald. 
Thoght ze be zong, zit once ze may be ald : 

Tyd will not tarrie ; speid or it be spent. 
To Fy son I dar not be so bald, 

tyn ze tyme,---perhaps ze may repent. 

Houbeit zour Beuty far on breid be blaune, 

I thank my God,-I shame not of'my shap ; 
If ze be guid, the better is zour auin, 

And he that getis zou, hes the better hap. 
I wad not sik men in zour credit crap, 

Quha heght zou fairer nor I feir ze find ; 


The subjoinied reasoning is of the former 


4 


Thairfor, I wald ze lookit, or ze lap, 
And waver not, lyk widdercok in wind.. 


If ze be constant, I sall never c’ : 
If ze be fickle, Iam forc’t to flitt ; 

If ze be stedfast, I sall not be strange ; 
If ze be wylie, I wald leirne a wit. 

Ay as ze wse zou, I agrie with it. 

._.. Be doing on: I dout not ze ar wyse- 

Baith heft and blead ar in zour hand, as zit; 
Then barlacheis or barlachois advyse. 


Can ze not play at Nevie Nevie Nak? 

A pretty play, whilk children often wse,. 
Quhair tentless bairnis may to their tinsall tak, 

The neiv with na thing, and the full refuse. 
I will not skar zou, sen ze mynd to chuse, 

Bot put zour hand, by hazard in the creill 5 
‘Zit men hes mater vharvpon to muse, 

For they must drau ane adder or ane eill.”” 


Though we feel that we are trespassing 
over bounds, we cannot resist copying two 
verses of a fine description of his lady-love: 

“¢ Hir comelie cheeks of vive colour, 
Of rid and vhyt ymixt, 
Are lyk the sanguene jonet flour 
Into the lilie fixt. 
Hir mouth millifluous, 
Hir breathing savourous, - 
Hir rosie lippis most eminent, 
Hir teeth lyk pearle of orient = 
Hir halse more vhyt 
Nor I can wryt 
With that perfyt’ 
And sapient. 


Hir vestall breist of ivorie,. 
Quhairon ar fixit fast 
Tua tuins of clene virginitie; 
Lyk boullis of alabast. 
Out throu hir snauie skin, 
Maist cleirlie kythes within, 
Hir sapphir veins, lyk threids of silk, 
Or violets in vhytest milk. 
If Natur-sheu, 
Hir hevinly heu 
In vyht and bleu,--- 
It wes that ilk.” 


But we must conclude, though there is a 
pretty thing, “The Night is neir Gone,” 
which tempts our pen: it begins thus :— 

“ Hay! nou the day dauis ; 

The jolie Cok crauis, 

Nou shrouds the shauis. 
Throy Natur anone. 

The Thissell-cok cryis 

On louers vha lyis. 

Nou skaillis the skyis ; 
The nicht is neir gone, 


The feilds ou’rflouis 
With gouans that grouis ; 
Quhair lilies lyk lou is, 

Als rid as the rone. 
The Turtili that treu is, 
With nots that reneuis 
Hir pairtie perseuis. 

The night is neir gone.” 

Having given so many specimens of the 
lighter compositions, we ought, in even 
justice, to balance them with examples of the 
grave; but our’sis a single sheet, not 4 vo- 
lume, and one selection from the devotional 
poems must suffice. We take afew of the 
verses from a piece intitled 

“ A Lesone to leirne hoy to Die.’ 
“ Be war, be war, leist it be war ; 





The dreidfull day drauis to the duris. 
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Exame your selfis ; sie vhat ze ar, 
And spy lou death comis at the spurris ; 
Whais sharpe seveirest summond sayis, 
Without contineuing of dayis. 


q 


He keepis no dyet, day, nor table ; 

Bot vhen he ealis thou mon compeir ; 
bh Euen vhen thou art vnmetest, able. 
Then fruitles faith is fraught with feir ; 

That message sothy mynd dismayis, 
Without contineuing of dayis. ~ 


Quhen all*thy sensis the forsaikis, 
And thou persaivis no dome bot dead,. 
Then Courage lyk a Couart quaikis ; 
Vane hope dar not hold vp his head ; 
Thy sinfullsaull astonisht stayis, 
Bot no contineuing ofdayis. 


Fra conscience brings firth his books. , 
Into thy stomok is a stryfe. 
It is no laughter, vhen thou looks 
Vpon the legend of thy lyte ; : 
Viar in’ar writtin all thy wayis, 
Without contineuing of dayis.”’ 
* * * * * 


“ Thoght, word, and deid, all sall be weyde; 
Befor thy lingring lyf disluge. 
Vhat ferly, freind, :thoght thou be fleyd 
To go befor so grit aJudge ; 
Vhais feirfull face the wicked frayis,, 
Without contineuing of dayis. 


Thy beutie, riches, wit, and strenth, 
Quhilk God thee, to his glory, gaive; 
Sall caus the cry, Alizee! at length, 
Quhen he thy checker compt sall craive . 
Vho will allou the no delayis, 
Nor yit contineuing of dayis. 


Thair thou, that in this warld wes wont- 
To griev thy God without regaird, 
Sall be compeld to give account, 
And as thou thoght resave rewaird 
Of him vho presently repayis, 
Without contineuing ef dayis. 


Then prayers, almesdeids, and tearis, 
Vhilks yit to skorne yee skantly skar, 
Sall mair availl then jaks and spearis, 
For to debait thee at that bar 
Quhair nane rebelis, bot all obeyis, 
Without contineuing of dayis. 


Quhen Justice halds the ballance evin, 
Sho mettis no inshis with the ell. 
The hevy saulis ar had to havin ; 
The light, alace! ar hoyde to hell, 
Quhair Belzebub in burning brayis 
In vtter darkness, vhair no day is. 


Quhat wald thou give, if God wold 
Thee longer licience for to leive 
Wald thou not sucir to bea sant, 
And all thy goods for God’s saik give > - 
Zea, and instruct all sik as strayis, 
Without contineuing of dayis ? 


"ome 


Quhy art thou miserable, O Man ?- 
Quby pretermits thou tyme and piace ? 
Quhy art thou ydler nou nor than ? 
Quby speids thou not vhill then lies space ? 
Quhy tyins thou tyme, that the'betrayis 2 
Quby dreeds thou not these duilfull dayis? 


Zit, hear vhill Chryst knokis at thy hairt, 
And open it to let him in : 
Orthou sallabill efteruard  * 
Ctave entrie vhair thou gall not win ; 
As the fyve folish Virgins playis. 
Then with the wyse redeme thy dayis.” 
We need hardly recommend this book to 





poetical readers. 














oven ma A em 
The History of Christ's Hospital, from its 
Foundation by King Edward, the Sirth. To 
ohich are added Memoirs of cminent Men edu- 
cated there ; and a List of Governors. Lon- 
alon, 1821. 8vo. pp. 308. Taylorand Hessey. 
_ Tus volume is the production of Mr. 
John Iiff Wilson, who, in its pages, has 
raised a grateful altar to the foundation 
where he received the blessing of education. 
AChrist’s Hospital, or the Blue-coat School, 
isan object of so much interest, its effects, 
.as a benevolent institution, are so widely 
felt over this metropolis, and its system, as 
a scholastic establishment, embraces so 
many important considerations, that we feel 
disposed to enter somewhat discursively 
upon these points as they are brought under 
notice by this history. 

This we purpose doing as we proceed 
analytically, giving our readers the sab- 
stance of the author’s intelligence in the 
order which he has adopted, and intreduc- 
sing our remarks as the topics occur. 

The account of the foundation of the 
‘Hospital is copied verbatim from the diligent 
and entertaining Stow ;—the sequent period 
of its history compiled with judgment from 
other writers, and principally from Mal- 
olm, whose Londinum Redevivum, Mis- 
cellaneous Anecdotes, and Manners and 
Customs of London, never met the success 
with which their merits ought fo have been 
rewarded. With regard to more modern 


information we are sorry te find the author. 


Jess fortunate. It seems as if the leading 
‘persons about the establishment had, to use 
a trite saying, thrown cold water upon his 
most commendable undertaking. e can- 
not understand why! The design was ho- 
nourable to ‘him; his station in life (that, 
we are informed, of reader in a distinguished 
printing-office,) such as would have made 
patronage an act both of kindness and pro- 
priety: and yet the great men of this school 
appear to have refused him their counte- 
nance. We could hardly imagine any la- 
bour more creditable to them and to their 
stations, than to have given him all the aid 


in their power, access to their records, and’ 


their counsel on difficult questions. Con- 
sulting ourown feeling with respect to such 
performances, we would observe that Pride 
might assist an individual in similar circum- 
stances without derogation, that Laziness 
might lend him a helping hand without fa- 
tigue, and that Selfishness might confer on 
him a favor without the hope of reward. 
Stinted as he has been and narrowed in 
his inquiries, Mr. Wilson’s modern instances 
are, as we have stated, rather meagre, and 
the list of “ Eminent Blues,” with biographi- 
cal notices of whom he has furnished us, is 
so scanty as to be quite disreputable to the 
character ofthe seminary.. There are not in 
all forty names which he thus distinguishes, 
and among these there’ are not half a dozen 
of what the world calls “ eminent,” though 
they may be very notable men.* And what 
4must we think of a school which has existed 





* Without disrespect to the persons included 
in this list as eminent, we would mention the 
following among twenty not more entitled to it, 
as having no claim to such a place in the 


“this is the case, for t 
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270 years, always held, year after year, 
1000 students, and’ yet has not produced a 
much greater number of truly eminent men, 
upon whose fame every tongue could dwell. 
There is no school of any consequence in 
Britain that has not sent forth a larger pro-. 
portion of universally-acknowledged emi- 
nence than one in five thousand, -which 
seems, from this.list, to be about the ave- 
rage of Christ’s Hospital, It is therefore 
incandour to be presumed, that this insti- 
tution rather forms useful than brilliant men, 
and fashions its disciples more for the lu- 
crative drudgery of the counting-house and 
solid glories of the city than for the vain 
splendours of the arts, the unrewarded toils 
of science, and the thorny paths of li- 
terature. Even its great names prove that 
ae belong to plodding 
pursuits—antiquities, polemics, criticism ;— 
no painters, no poets, no geniuses, (as a 
certain race of unhappy people are desig- 
nated,) no philosophers, (not even amathe- 
matician,) no legislators, in short, none en- 
dowed with those grand faculties which 
either in striking out new discoveries or in 
comprehension of past knowledge mark the 
master minds among mankind. Coleridge 
is the only poetical name of general cele- 
brity, to which if we add that of Dr. Rich- 
ards, whose muse obtained academic 4 
honours, that of Mr. Charles Lamb, whose 
Rosamond Mr. Wilson ranks very high, and 
that of Mr. Leigh Hunt, whose pretensions 
are so much disputed by warring periodicals, 
we have the whole file from a mass of 
some 50 or 60,000 students! Of painters, 
not one has risen; of artists, the author 
mentions only one, Mr.. Meyer, the en- 
graver; he might indeed have added others, 
Mr. Benjamin Green, (a drawing-master of 
the Blues too,) who scraped Mezzotinto ;* 
Mr. J. G. Walker,t also an engraver; and 
Mr. Richard Dagley, more favourably 
known to the public than any of them, 
not only as a professed painter and ex- 
hibitor at the Royal Academy, but as the 
author of that scarce and esteemed work 
“ The Select Gems from the Antique,” the 
“ Compendium of the Theory of Drawing,” 
&c., which we have reviewed, the “ Humour- 
ous Designs for Flim Flams,” “ Takings, er 
the Life of a Collegian,” and several other 
able works. But we will not go farther into 
particulars. 
The Blue-coat School was founded by 
Edward VI. about the same time with St. 





enumeration of those who reflect honour on a 
School, however well entitled to distinction as 
members of Society. — : 

“Godwin, George, esq. an eminent mer- 
chant, was for many years an active and bene- 
volent Governor of the Hospital.” * * 

“ Woodtherpe, Henry, the present Town 
Clerk of the City of London, to which situation 
he was elected in the year 1801. 

** Norton, George, one of the Common Plead- 
ers of the City of London.” 

* One of his best. prints is from Stubbs, 
Phaeton driving the Chariot of the Sun. 

+ This artist has long been employed on an 
etching of St. Matthew’s Day, (the aniversary 
of the Hospital,) from Stothard: it was very- 
lately that we casually heard if was about to 





appear, 





Bartholomew’s, Bridewell, and St. Thomas's, 
viz. in 1552. The Royal Boy-patron was 
about 15 years of age, and under the ‘spiri- 
tual direction of Bishop Ridley, to whom 
the Charity owes its origin, though it was 
the king’s act, and the charter signed by 
him only two days before his death at 
Greenwich.* The revenues were readily 
got from the spoils of church property, 
seized by Henry VIII.;.and the site and 
part of the buildings belonged to the mo- 
nastery of Grey Friars, which was so altered 
in three months as to be capable of accom- 
modating 350 boys; since that era aug- 
mented to 1150, including 80 girls. The 
first uniform worn was russet, but it was 
soon changed for the existing dress of blue 
and yellow. Our author enters warmly 
into some newspaper controversy which has 
been carried on upon the score of its eligi- 
bility, and defends it adunguem. He pro- 
tests, that more pride is taken in a small, 
inconvenient .cap, which renders the hair 
coarse and unseemly, and exposes the caput 
to the elements, than could Be taken in any 
other kind of hat, helm, or cap whatever; 
alludes to the danger of an entire insurrec- 
tion and juvenile war ifany attempt at inno- 
vation were made in these worsted crown- 
pieces ; and protests with much solemnity 
against any change in the garb of the “ pious 
young founder,” which, by the bye, was, 
according to his own testimony, russet, and 
not blue! However, Mr. Wilson is not a 
very good logician, and we fancy logic is 
not a prominent part of blue-coat tuition. 

In 1672 Charles II. founded the Mathe- 
matical School, for the instruction of 40 
boys in navigation. ‘To this foundation, 12 
were added by a Mr. Stone, but these ap- 
pointments have been converted into pwe- 
paratory steps for the royal bounty: two 
others were added ‘by another benefactor. 
In 1683 the funds enabled the governors to 
build a provincial appendage for the younger 
children at Hertford, which usually contains 
400, including the 80 girls. The boys are 
annually draughted to London as they are 
considered fit ; and the whole establishment 
can provide for 1156, without their being of 
any expense to their frierids, or sleeping 
more together than two in a bed. 

Our author next describes the schools, 
the apartments, &c. &c. but there is nothing 
in these so peculiar as to deserve detail. 
The government.consists of the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen, and 12 Common Council- 
men chosen by lot. Also of governors by 
benefaction of 400. The President is al- 
ways an Alderman elected for life. The 
Treasurer is the immediate ruler, chairman 
of all committees and especially of the 
Superintending Committee, which meets on 
the second Wednesday of every month ex- 
cept August. Under the Treasurer is the 
Receiver, who is allowed to hold balances 
to the amount of 1000/. There are also 
under him:two Almoners, who order the ne- 
eessaries for the children, investigate the 
qualifications for admission, andsee that the 
meals are good, the chambers clean, and the 


- * In the hall is a picture by Holbein, of the 
Lord ,Mayor and Corporation «receiving this 





‘4 document from his Majesty. 
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nurses diligent in the discharge of their du- 
ties. In London there are four Classical 
Masters, two Writing Masters with two As- 
sistants ;/ and a. Mathematical Master at- 
tached to King Charles’s foundation. The 
children are under their controul only during 
school hours. At all other times, the head 
don is the Steward. He has the whole su- 
perintendence, presides at table, appoints 
monitors, and every where administers or- 
der. With him rests the punishment of all 
petty offences, and, we learn, that the usual 
time of reporting defaulters is when the boys 
are all assembled at meals. The black list 
and. the whipping are, we suppose, by way 
of whet— 
“ And then to dinner with what appetite you 
may.” 

At the top of the nursesis the Matron, 
another person of great charge in the way 
of clean linen, bed-making, physic-taking, 
&c. &c. &e.; an office of the utmost con- 
cern to the comfort, health, and happiness 
of these infant thousands. The Lord Mayor 
has two presentations annually, the Presi- 
dent three, the Aldermen one each, the 
‘Treasurer two, and the remaining numbers 
are filled up by the ordinary Governors in 
rotation. Of these presentations, one in 
three may be of a child neither the son of a 
London Freeman nor of a Clergyman. The 
age must be between 7 and 10 years. No 
foundling, nor parish child is eligible: no 
child of a livery servant unless he be a 
freeman;. nor any child who possesses 
adequate means for being educated else- 
where, but this is not always attended ‘to. 
The lame, crooked, helplessly deformed, 
infected, incurably ruptured, are also for- 
bidden, and liable to be turned out, if ad- 
mitted by oversight. There are from 130 
to 150 entered annually, exclusive of 90 on 
gifts from public companies and other 
bodies. When their time is completed, if 
they are apprenticed, their Master has a 

‘claim for 5/. on a benefaction left for, that 
purpose; and at the end of apprenticeship, 
the Blue himself is entitled to a sum from 
the. same fund which varies with the de- 
mand, perhaps about 20/. 

The education consists of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, all classical learning, and He- 
brew. Some acquire mathematics, and 
some drawing. All leave at the age of 15, 
except the Grecians, or those for the Univer- 
sities, selected by the head classical master, 
and the Mathematicians, or those for the 
sea. The school has seven exhibitions for 
Cambridge, and one for Oxford, in every 
seven years; and eight or ten Church pre- 
ferments, chiefly in Essex and Kent. Upon 
the results of the system of tuition, we have 
already made some remarks; and certainly 
think that the fruit has not in an extraordi- 
nary manner dignified the tree. We do not 
doubt, however, but that many golden 
Apples, more bright than those of the 
Hesperides, have adorned its mercantile 
branches (where they call them Plums;) 
though it has been wanting in the flowers, 
the perfumes, odours and delights of hu- 
manity. We remember an old friend of 
ours, brought up at Hertford and Christ’s 
Chureh before their present historian was 
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born, whose accounts of his timés were wont 
to amuse us much, though they rather 
differed from Mr. C. Lamb's very pretty 
Essay inserted in this volume. For he 
talked not only of gags of fat and Monday’s 
floggings, but of boys being whipped like 
criminals round the Hall, led by beadles, and 
lashed by porters.* Perhaps such felon-like 
exhibitions have ceased to be, or we dare 
say Mr. Bennett would have had all the 
Masters and the Steward at the bar of the 
House. Our informant told other tales. 
The friendless were, in his days, kept long 
under; and froward imps remained at Hert- 
ford, while their inferiors, who had stirring 
relatives in town, were nominated dor the 
annual removals. He has said to us, much 
affected by the memory of it, even in his old 
age—-“ I was five monotonous years there, 
two of them at the head of the school, and 
it may be imagined with what anxiety I 
watched for and listened to the names as 
they were called, for the last three years, 
and the heart-sinking bitterness I felt, when 
the total was made and mine was omitted.” 
At length, however, he too was included, 
and his story, as well as we recollect it, is 
no unapt illustration of our subject. 


“The arrival in London was a grand 
epoch ;. though it was only an escape from 
one confinement to another not less rigid. I 
had obtained, (by what means I forget,) 
some information respecting the character 
of my new associates. I had been told that 


I should be put upon some office as a 


drudge or fag to a monitor; or as Jack-boy, 
to carry and serve the ;beer, or put to help 
clean the Ward, &c. &c.; all which offices 
were given to the new boys, till they ob- 
tained a certain class in the School. 

“ T was farther given to understand that 
I must not be restive, nor complain at the 
usual tricks put upon new comers, nor re- 
sent the ridicule of the higher boys; and I 
must observe, that if I had been. inclined to 
retaliate by blows, it would have been at the 
tisk of subjecting myself to severe punish- 
ment from the superior boys of my ward. 
As there was at least a dozen among the 
new arrivals along with myself, I had the 
good fortune to escape these menial offices, 
for I so industriously kept out of the way 
of the Nurse, who had. the. imposition of 
them, that, except at meals, I was never in 
ler sight. a ' 

“ But, if I escaped. the servitude of the 
place, I did not escape the short or rather 
exclusive commons at supper ; ’ for being at 
the end of the jist, in serving the parts of 
bread there was frequently a dabciendy, 
and some of us went supperless to bed. 
There was nothing for it, but to work my 
way up toa Monitorship, which.I happily 
effected, and had my fag to brush my coat, 
and clean my shoes, with the privilege of 
sharing my scanty allowance, as:a sort of 
remuneration. I did not-arrive at this post 
of distinction without my share of mottifi- 
cation and suffering, and no instance sunk 
deeper than‘one which took place on the first 
Sunday after my arrival from Hertford. 





* Such was not the punishment of the Blue 
who secreted the lottery-ticket alone. 





Ease d 

“It was the custom for the Monitors to 
call out the new boys to read a Chapter 
in the Bible, and it was with some 
pride that I rose up when my name was 
called, and, marching to my place im the 
middle of the Ward, began the Chapter. 
I proceeded to read, or rather to chaunt 
several verses, when my vision was ob- 
structed by a monitor, who from behind 
lowered a gag of fat (as it was called) be- 
fore my face.—Nothing could equal my 
confusion.—I had been at the head of three 
hundred boys; I was said to read like a 
Parson :---there was an end of my vanity :— 
my style of reading did not suit the town. 
It was long, very long ’ere I could get rid 
of the tone to which I had been ac- 
customed,” ; 

This is a picture of the School forty years 
ago. Thesame hand has drawn us asketch 
of Mr. Wilson’s next topic, namely, the vaca- 
tions, holidays, &c., which could be of no 
interest.out of school, however strong the 
feelings they excite in the breasts of its po- 
pulation. . There is also a pleasing account 
of the public suppers, which take place on 
every Sunday, from the first in March +o the 
last in May, both inclusive. 

In 1803, in consequence of the immense 
expense of repairing Christ’s Hospital, it 
was resolved to rebuild it by subscription, 
and about 12,000/. was raised, but we 
do not know that the matter has advanced 
since. A good library of standard books 
has lately been. formed, to which the boys 
of the first three classes have access, under 
proper regulations. The gross income of 
the Institution is from 43,000/. to 45,0004. 
per ann.; its expenditure a few thousands 
less. The salaries amount to about 7,000/ 

The funeral of a boy who dies there is a 
very affecting ceremony, and Mr. Wilson's 
description of one, (page 103,) does honour 
to his feelings and talents. With this 
specimen of his work we shall conclude, re- 
ferring our readers for the memoirs of the 
Eminent Blues, Mr. Lamb’s Essay, a Copy 
of the Charter, and a List of the Governors, 
(which is sold at the Hospital for a shilling,) 
to the work itself. 

“The deaths,” he tells us, “ occur 
so seldom, that few comparatively have 
had the opportunity of paying this last 
sad tribute of respect to the memory 
of a departed school-fellow; but when 
the melancholy occasion does occur, 2 
more solemn or interesting ceremony can 
scarcely be witnessed. A procession is 
formed in the square of the Infirmary, con- 
sisting of the Beadles, the Steward, the 
whole of the boys belonging to the same ward 
as the deceased, .the choir-boys, the Minister, 
(one of the Classical-masters,) and Clerk ; 
then the corpse, followed by his own rela- 
tives and friends as mourners. As soon as 
the boys enter the Cloisters, they begin 
singing the Burial'Anthem, which they con- 
tinue all round, and until they reach the 
burial ground, when the Minister (as in 
other cases) begins the funeral service. The 
Cloisters upon these occasions are cleared 
of all but those who assist in the mournful ce- 
remony, which adds greatly to the solemnity ; 
indeed, it is hardly possible to describe the 
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effect when the procession is proceeding 
round those reverberating remains. of the 
old priory, dismal at all times when cleared 
of those who give life to the scene, but 
doubly so upon these occasions. The echo 
of the Burial Anthem at this time has an 
effect which those only who have witnessed 
the ceremony can form a just idea of.” 





RKEY. 

In our last No. we introduced the minia- 
ture volumes to our readers, whence these 
acoounts of Turkey were taken. The no- 
menclature of the Vizir’s officers, the viéw 
of his parade, and other matters which we 
then copied, may be useful should the anti- 
cipated war ensue, and our newspapers 
favor the public with the bulletins of the 
contending armies. 

“ Tue grand-vizir claims precedency over 
the law officers and the ministers of religion, 
and this is of importance in a country where 
etiquette is so much valued. “ Violent 
quarrels respecting precedency formerly 
took place between the military men and the 
lawyers. The grand-signor, in order to re- 
store harmony, declared, that the left hand 
should thenceforward be the most honour- 
able among the former, and the right among 
the latter: of course, when persons belong- 
ing to these two bodies are walking together, 
each conceives he has the place of honour.” 

Of the soldiers in the Turkish army, the 
janissaries are the most famed and the best 
known. That corps is now very different 
from what it formerly was. For a long pe- 
riod, none but picked men were admitted 
into it. “ It was requisite that they should 
be neither too tall nor too short, and the 
slightest defect of physical constitution was 
a sufficient cause of rejection. Persons 
were frequently refused admission into this 
body, because they had too scanty a beard. 
It was apprehended that this defect, which 
is a subject of derision with the populace, 
might expose the whole body to ridicule. 
Many other causes of exclusion were strictly 
observed. The highest personages in the 
state covet the honour of being enrolled 
among the janissaries. The sultan himself 
does not disdain to figure in the list, and 
receives, in this quality, a thousand aspers 
(about two guineas) aday. This corps is 
divided into ninety-six ortah or odah, co- 
horts, some of which are quartered at Con- 
stantinople, and others in different parts of 
the empire. At present, the corps of janis- 
saries, not content with recruiting from 
among the dregs of the people, admits all 
applicants. Neither religion, nor depravity 
of manners, nor crimes of any kind, are an 
obstaele to the admission of candidates ; so 
that this first body in the state now numbers 
in its ranks Armenians, Jews, apostates and 
banditti. 

-“ The following anecdote will afford some 
idea of the manner in which the janissaries 
are now recruited. Towards the conclusion 
of the last century, the Armenian patriarch 
of Constantinople being accused of a secret 
attachment to the Catholic faith, the princi- 
pal persons of his communion. were rich, 
powerful, and uncharitable enough to ex- 
cite prepossessions against him*in the mind 
ofthe grand-vjzir, a man no doubt of great 











merit, but whose integrity was not proof 
against a considerable present. The plan 
which they had ‘formed was no other than 
to transfer the prelate from the patriarchal 
chair to the bench of one of the grand-sig- 
nor’s galleys: the order was already signed, 
but he received timely notice of the scheme. 
Without losing a moment, he applied to the 
first odah-bachy he could find, and solicited 
and obtained permission to enrol himself in 
his corps. In the evening, he gave his new 
chief and the officers a splendid entertain- 
ment, during which they made very merry 
at the expense of the grand-vizir, who has 
no authority over the lowest janissary. 
Meanwhile a party belonging to another 
company appeared, while they were yet at 
table, to carry the mandate into execution. 
Some soldiers, stationed at the door by the 
odah-bachy, acquainted them with the in- 
corporation of the prelate into their body. 
The two parties immediately joined to cele- 
brate this extraordinary event, and the 
patriarch-janissary was at liberty to be in 
future a Catholic, Jew, ‘Turk, or whatever 
he pleased, without exposing himself to the 
censures of any individual.” 

The fourth volume, whence we have ta- 
ken the latter notices, will be found very in- 
teresting at present, as it gives a very con- 
cise and complete account of the Turkish 
military force in all its branches. The fifth 
treats of religious matters, &c., and the sixth 
of more miscellaneous subjects, the most 
novel of which are, curious details of the 
arts and trades exercised in the country, 
which it thus prefaces :— 

“ The Turks carry on almost all the arts 
and trades known in Europe, but with little 
skill. In all that relates to the fine arts, in 
particular, we are far superior to them. We 
have reason, however, to envy them some 
processes derived from the ancients, of 
which they have preserved the traces, and 
with which it would be highly desirable to be 
acquainted. The manufactures of the Ori- 
entals in general, of which we yet know but 
little, would furnish a subject for a work of 
great interest and importance. The follow- 
ing particulars respecting the arts and trades 
of the Turks are extracted from a Turkish 
manuscript, of which no translation has ever 
been published; and we shall connect with 
them some facts tending to complete or 
illustrate some parts of the original work as 
appear defective. In Turkey, each trade, 
esnaf, has its chief and his kiahya, who have 
authority over all the masters and workmen. 
It is their duty to correct abuses and to pu- 
nish transgressors. In all the branches of 
trade there are indiscriminately Turks, 
Greeks, Armenians, and Jews; but the 
chief and the kiahya are always Mahome- 
tans : they work for the grand-signor ; and 
to them itis necessary to apply, when any 


rejoicing or other business requires their | 


mediation in the seraglio. The iyith-bachy 
is their substitute, and they are all under the 
ig. ere of the istambol-cadhycy.” 

e author then goes into details, shows 
us that medicine is at its lowest ebb, and 
goes lightly over other professions and trades, 
whence we select the annexed as most 
worthy of note :— : 





Engraving —“ The engravers, calemkiar, 
are more skilful than the goldsmiths. They 
never engrave figures of animated objects, 
but excel in the representation of flowers, 
ornaments, and arabesques. They have 
two ways of engraving, which are unknown 
among us: they call the one cour chown sas- 
sat, and the other altin sassat. The first is 
executed in the following manner :—they 
engrave a design upon a box, vase, or any 
other article, then cover it with lead and a 
drug, with the composition of which we are 
not acquainted, and subject it to the action 
of heat. This matter melts, insinuates itself 
into the lines made by the graver, and gives 
to the whole a lead colour: this kind of 
work has the peculiar advantage that the 
more it is handled or rubbed the better it 
looks. This species of engraving is executed 
upon silver only. The altin sassat produces 
nearly the same effect; but the process, 
which differs from the other, is unknown to 
us. These methods remind us of others 
of a similar nature, practised in Italy in the 
sixteenth century, and called niello. Vasari 
describes the processes for producing this 
kind of work, which, though not now exe- 
cuted in Europe, is entitled to respect, as 
having suggested the first idea of engraving 
with the burin.” 

Tailors.*—“ The tailors, terzy, are very 
numerous, and of all nations. They are 
under the terzy-bachy and his kiahya, who 
causes them to receive the bastinado when 
a dress does not fit, or when they have cab- 
baged part of the stuff.” } 

Bazmadjys.—“ The art of the bazmadijys 
consists in applying leaf gold and silver to 
stuffs with wooden blocks, on which are 
carved flowers and other ornaments in re- 
lievo. They put into the hollow of the hand 
a composition of glue, and rub it upon the 
mould, which they press upon the stuff, and 
themlay over the impression gold or silver 
leaf and dab it on with cotton.” 

Looking-glasses.—“ The looking-glass-ma- 
kers, ainahdjy, buy Venitian glass, which 
they cut to all sizes and turn into mirrors, 
with frames of velvet or copper, and others 
with handles in the form of those of the 
ancients. The Turks still make frequent 
allusion to the mirror, which, as they say, 
Alexander placed at the top of the Pharos of 
Alexandria, and to which the fortune of that 
city was attached. This talisman was 
broken in the 19th year of the hegira, 
shortly before the Arabs made themselves 
masters of Alexandria. A Turkish poet, 
describing the frailty of terrestrial things, 
says, ‘In short, was not Alexander's mirror 
itself at last broken?” Another speaks of it 
in these terms: ‘ The real mirror of Alexan- 





* The Paris journals had a tolerable story of 
a fashionable tailor the other day. A customer 
desired him to make a coat in a particular way : 
“Sir,” said he, ‘that fashion has gone by 
these six months; pray have it of a proper 
cut.” “TI do not care forfashion,—I will wear 
my coat as it is most agreeable tome,” Snip 
remonstrated and begged in vain; then, unwil- 
ling to lose a good customer, he said, “ Well, 
sir, I have only toentreat, asa return for ex- 
ecuting your order, that you will not tell any 
one your coat-came from my shop !?? 
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der is a glass of wine. Make use of it, if 
you would possess, like that conqueror, all 
the wealth of King Darius.’ ” 

Booksellers. —‘‘ The learned Mustapha, 
surnamed Hadjy-Kalfah, has published a 
Catalogue of Arabic, Persian, and “Turkish 
Books, which contains the titles of thirteen 
thousand four hundred and ninety-four dif- 
ferent works, and yet his list is far from be- 
ing complete, if we may believe the book- 
sellers of Constantinople, who assert, that 
the titles of a great number of works are 
emitted. The greatest part of the books 
mentioned in this catalogue is composed of 
comments on the Koran, works on jurispru- 
dence, law, customs, and traditions. The 
department of the arts and sciences contains 
a great number of authors; that of polite 
literature is considerable ; and no other lan- 
guage can boast of such a multitude of poets 
as the catalogue of these three Oriental 
idioms displays. There are sixteen hundred 
historical works, forming upwards of forty 
thousand volumes. 

“There are greater facilities for purchasing 
books at Constantinople than in any other 
city of the Ottoman empire. The learned 
Musulmans who repair thither from all parts 
carry their libraries with them. It is im- 
possible to form any conception of the quan- 
tity of books which have been transported 
thither from Egypt, Syria, Arabia, Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, and even Persia, into the 
heart of which the Turks have carried their 
arms. The Arabic and Persian works are, 
in general, cheaper in the Turkish capital 
than in the places where they were written.” 

But we must not too far enlarge our re- 
view of this little book; one story, which is 
new to us, shall close our extracts, and 
with it we consign ‘“ Turkey in Miniature” 
to readers as a pleasing and handsome pre- 
sent for Christmas times :— 

“Tt is related that Amru-ben-Laith, of 
the dynasty of the Saffarides, prince of Kho- 
rasan, being pressed by hunger the day 
that he was taken prisoner, told one of the 
soldiers who guarded him to prepare some- 
thing to eat. The soldier puta piece of 
meat into the first vessel that came to hand, 
which happened to be one of the caldrons 
used to give horses their food in, hung it on 
astake, and set it on the fire. While the 

‘meat was boiling, as there was no person to 
watch it, there came a large dog and poked 
his head into the caldron; but, not relish- 
ing the heat, he drew it back with such 
violence as to make the handle of the vessel 
fall over his neck. The terrified animal im- 
mediately scampered off carrying the sul- 
tan’s dinner along with him. ‘The prince, 
notwithstanding his distress, could not for- 
bear laughing heartily at the incident. Some 
person expressed astonishment at his mirth. 
—‘I cannot help laughing,’ said he, ‘ be- 
cause this morning my steward complained, 
that three hundred camels were not sufficient 
for ‘the removal of what belonged to my 
kitchen; and now a single dog is quite 
enough for the purpose.’ ” 





PHYSIOGNCMY AND PHRENOLOGY 
“Tne pleasing nature of the account which 





the author gives of his acquaintance with 

Spurzheim, induces us to hope that he 

has no organ of ideality to have made it 
tical. He tells us— 

“I had great gratification in being inti- 
mate with Dr. Spurzheim whilst he remained 
in London, and in a kind of badinage I 
proposed to him questions which he an- 
swered with facility, and in a manner that 
showed a very perfect knowledge of human 
nature. For instance, I inquired whether 
he had diScovered any organ of common 
sense? and he replied in the negative. I 
then demanded in what that quality con- 
sisted? and he answered, in the balance of 
power between other organs. This answer 
shows why a qualitygo peculiarly useful is 
common to all and rare in any: for there 
are but few who have not prejudices or par- 
tialities, hopes or fears, or predominant 
feelings, which prevent them from pur- 
suing that middle and equal course of 
thought and conduct, which unbiassed con- 
sideration, or common sense, indicates and 
directs. I inquired of Dr. Spurzheim if 
there was any organ of self-control, or, if not, 


‘whence that power originated? He said, 


© It is the result of a predominating motive; 
thus, justice may control avarice, and avarice 
sensuality.’ In short, I readily acknowledge 
my inability to offer any rational objection 
to Gall’s and Spurzheim’s system of phre- 
nology, as affording a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the motives of human actions.’ 

The remedy for our not doing whatever our 
natural characteristics on the scull indicate, is 
that our superior intellectual faculties and 
sentiments afford motives and possess powers 
which can and ought to control and educate 
the inferior propensities. Thus, after all, 
we are not of necessity what Nature made 
us, but responsible beings, as we correct 
ourselves, or as others teach us. The giant 
system dwindles into a dwarf in reality, and 
“though the possession of original dispo- 
sitions, faculties and sentiments may create 
a tendency to certain actions, yet Gall and 
Spurzheim admit that it is education which 
produces knowledge and character: it is 
the disposition and ability to do what has 
been repeatedly done, and with progressive 
improvement, that gives us talents and 
habits of thinking, feeling, and acting, in a 
particular manner. It is repetition, or edu- 
cation, by which also motives are rendered 
so predominant that we feel the indispen- 
sable necessity of implicit and energetic 
obedience to their commands, which is called 
enthusiasm, and which has given rise to 
glorious deeds, dignifying and exalting hu- 
man nature far above animal existence. Re- 
ligious sentiment, conscientious justice, pa- 
triotism, and even personal honour, have 
induced mankind to Coe the greatest evils, 
without betraying any of the unworthy pro- 
pensities of our nature.” 

“ Don’t tell me,” says Sancho Panga,“ by 
whom you were bred, but with whom you 
are fed.”——What then are the powers of this 
boasted theory of organization? .In one 
place we find it described as decidedly in- 
fluencing human action ; in another, so qua- 
lified by acquired notions, opposed to orga- 
nization, and superior to it, got as it were in 
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spite of nature, in spite of formation, in spite 
of our knobs, our sculls, and our brains, that 
the natural operative causes are reduced to 
non-entity ! 

We have hardly any thing farther to add 
on the chief subject’ before us; but there 
are oné or two matters, connected with or 
growing out of it, treated in so curious a 
manner by Mr. Abernethy, that we cannot 
deny our readers the gratification of a few 
brief extracts. The seat of the human dispo- 
sition is physiologically assigned in the fol- 
loWing interesting passage, which supports 
the opinion that the “ real situation of the 
sentiments and dispositions is in the head.” 
The author adds, “ Yet, as the brain affects 
the heart and other parts of the body, man- 
kind have been induced-in all ages to be- 
lieve them situated in the more evidently 
affected organs; still, I could not but feel 
surprise that so late and so eminent an ana- 
tomist and physiologist as Bichit should 
represent the heart to be the seat of feeling, 
and the head of thought. Anger and fright 
may greatly augment or diminish the actions 
of the heart; yet the intelligence producing 
either of these emotions‘ was conveyed by 
the eyé or ear to the brain ; first affecting 
the mind, and secondarily the heart.” 

With regard to vital phenomena he re- 
peats, “ We must either believe that they are 
the result of properties belonging to the 
atoms of matter of which living bodies are 
composed, or of some subtile, invisible, 
and highly mobile substance or substances, 
inhering in and connected with the evident 
materials of living beings. The latter opi- 
nion seems to me the most probable, and is, 
I believe, that which Mr. Hunter enter- 
tained respecting this subject. I have far- 
ther contended, that though such vital prin- 
ciple or principles may reasonably be consi- 
dered adequate to produce the phenomena of 
lifein general, viz. the prevention of putrefac- 
tion, the regulation of temperature, the forma- 
tion of new chemical combinations, and vari- 
ous kinds of vital actions in the substances in 
which such principle or principles may in- 
here; thus, in the nervous system, transmit- 
ting actions to and from the brain, exciting 
sensation and communicating volition, and 
also actions productive of sympathy be- 
tween remote parts of the body; yet no 
such principle can be supposed to produce 
sensation, for it is impossible to suppose 
that sensation can result from any motion 
or arrangement of insensible atoms. 


“J cannot understand what present phy- 
siologists mean, when they speak of cireum- 
stances in the animal economy of man being 
the result of his possessing larger organs 
for the development of nervous energy. 
Do they mean to insinuate that the nervous 
energy is different: from vital energy in ge- 
neral? Or, .that the organization of the 
brain and nerves is necessary for : the pre- 
paration of vital energy? Both propositions 
are unreasonable, and the latter contradict- 
ed by our knowing: that the lower kinds of 
living beings, which have neither brain nor 
nerves, possess vitality in the most ener- 
getic and \ 
understand what they mean by -attributing 
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sensation to those parts where it is supposed 
to take place. 

“ Do they really put faith in this delusion ? 
The senses of sight, hearing, and smelling, 
have been termed, both by physiologists 
and phrenologists, internal senses, because 
we do not attribute the sensation to the or- 
gans which are supposed to perceive ; but 
surely we do not attribute it to any thing 
internal. If I am in the country, I see the 
distant hills, the nearer meadows and the 
cortiguous trees. I may hear the tolling of 
a remote parish-bell, the lowing of the 
herds in the adjacent fields, and the warb- 
ling of the bird perched on the spray above 
my head. I may smell the sweet odour of 
the new mown hay in the adjoining fields, 
and the fragrance of the rose which I hold 
in my hand. Yet, in every instance, I at- 
tribute the sensation to the object which 
produces it, whether remote or near. So 
likewise in touch and taste, I believe the 
body exciting these sensations, to be where 
it really is; yetitmust be admitted that per- 
ception isin every instancein the brain alone. 

** In the common state of sleep, it is ma- 
nifest ‘that the actions of life in the nerves, 
as well as in the muscles, generally are ina 
state ef repose; so that they must be cere- 
bral actions only which then create appear- 
ances, revive remembrances, and excite the 
mind to proceed with its own imaginations, 
and to feel and think as in matters of fact: 
thus producing the-incidents and the whole 
drama of a dream. Nay, even while we 
are awake, actions of nerve unexcited by 
external causes may take place, and produce 
the appearance of persons and things, ‘ in 
form as palpable’ as realities. 

“ Whilst, then, I most readily concede to 
what is demanded in this system of organ- 
ology, that the variety of effects produced 
may be the result of modifications of vital 
actions transmitted through diversities of 
structure, I most strongly protest against 
the opinion, that the organs themselves are 
perceptive; or, indeed, against any opinion 
which impugns the belief of the unity of 
that which is perceptive, rational, and in- 
telligent. Many of our actions are the re- 
sult of complicated thoughts and feelings, 
each seeming to have yielded a portion of 
its peculiar interests, so as to produce a 
modified result. But how, may I ask, has 
this compromise been made? A gentleman 
once humorously answered this question by 
saying, that it was done by committees of 
the several organs and a board of control. 
But if an intelligent, discretionary, and con- 
trolling power be granted, I feel no dispo- 
sition to demand any more.” 

The general conclusion from these very 
acute physiological observations is, that the 
will operates on all parts of the brain, that 
the phenomena of life and mind are distinct 
and independent; in fine, that “ unedu- 
cated reason, and the utmost scientific re- 
search, equally induce us to believe, that 
we are composed of an assemblage of or- 
gans formed of common inert matter, such 
ag may be seen after death; a principle of 
life and action; and a sentient and rational 


The author thus concludes, giving the 
sanction of science to a life of virtue, and 
teaching us that the immortal soul is not 
that wretched perishable colleague of a cor- 
ruptible body, which some philosophers and 
some poets, too, of the present era, so anxi- 
ously desire to paint it. 

“The impossibility of our conceiving 
how any thing intelligent can exist, and be- 
come connected with, so as to affect or be 
affected by the organization of living beings, 
has led to unanswerable inquiries ; which, 
however, caunot reasonably be made, ex- 
cept in consequence of supposing that what 
is perceptive resembles the subjects of its 
perception, of which alone we can form 
any ideas. But it is not irrational to con- 
clude, that things totally different in pro- 
perties may be equally different in nature, 
and thus has it been inferred, that the mind 
does not resemble the subjects of its per- 
septions, but is, in its nature, neither mu- 
table nor liable to decay, like the common 
forms of matter by which we are surrounded, 
and by which our bodies are composed. 

“No one seems better to have understood 
the faculties and sentiments of the human 
mind, or to have exerted them to better 
effect, than Socrates. As he was a sculptor 
in the early part of his life, he was in the 
habit of saying, “ How strange is it that we 
should take so much pains to fashion an 
insensible stone into the likeness of our- 
selves; and so little to prevent ourselves 
from resembling an insensible stone?” He 
was constantly exhorting others to try to 
improve their talents and moral character, 
as he himself had done with so much ad- 
vantage and comfort to his own mind. But 
what was the cause of this continual effort 
in behalf of others? or whence arose that 
elevation of sentiment and perfect self- 
command which this philosopher possessed ? 
Surely from the belief that his present state 
of existence was but preparatory to one ex- 
alted and eternal. After he had drank the 
poison, one of his friends, anxious about 
his funeral, inquired of him what Were his 
wishes respecting a subject, which, to any 
real philosopher, must appear altogether 
unimportant. “ Bury me,” said Socrates, 
“where you please, provided you can catch 
me; for it seems that I, Socrates, who now 
reason with you, cannot convince you that 
when I quii this lifeless body, I shall be 
no longer preseat.” 





BERKELEY MANUSCRIPTS.* 

Tue Extracts from Mr. Smyth’s MSS., to 
which part our introductory review brought 
us, are mere loose heads, thrown together 
with little order, as we have stated, and as 
the annexed selections will demonstrate. 

Robert Fitzharding founded the barony, 
a gift to him from Henry IT. and taken by 
that king from Roger de Berkeley for ad- 
hering to King Stephen. Robert died in 
1170. The following items are curiously cha- 
acteristic of the 12th and 13th centuries :— 
“ Descent of Robert Fitzharding—Origin 
of Danish Emigration.—‘ 'There was asome- 


tyme an ordinance made in Denmark, that 








faculty ; all intimately connected, yet each 
distinct from the other.” 


- © Quarto, by T. D. Fosbrooke. (See last Lit. Gaz.) 


if soe the Kynge of that land had any more 
sons then on, then shuld the eldist sonne 
and heyre remain within the lande; and the 
yonger brethren shulde be send with a sub- 
stance of goods into other landis, and ther 
to live in eoviding all inconveniences of 
debates, that might chance atwixe them 
within their owne land; and for this cause 
this herding, a second sonne of the Kynge 
of Denmark, was send into this land, 'to 
Kinge William Conqueror; unto whom this 
Kinge William Conqueror gave grete riches, 
and send him to Bristowe, ther to inhabite, 
the yeare of our Lord, 1069.” =~ 

“ Respect paid to Husbands by Wives.—She 
(alive) never mentioned the name of her 
husband but as my Lord Maurice.” 

“ Gifts to Children during Life, why?— 
She gave her Manor of Slimbridge to Ro- 
bert her son, * lest her mind should alter.’ ” 

“ Tithes, why willingly paid.—A Hebrew 
proverb was in use—Pay tithes justly, that 
thou mayst be rich.” 

“ Seals, Importance of.—This deed was 
renewed under the King’s new seal, because 
his great seal had been lost when he was a 
prisoner in Almaine.” 

“ Names and Surnames.— All this Lord's 
brothers, nephews, and others, assumed 
their second.names, or surnames, either from 
nearer ancestors or from the places where 
they dwelt.” 

“ De, why omitted in Names.—The par- 
ticle ‘ De’ was omitted in suspension of the 
Barony de Berkeley.” 

* Royal Demands paid in Kind. — King 
John certified to the Exchequer, that this 
Lord had paid him the bay horse (equum 
bauzan) which he owed.” 

“ Justice, how prostituted -—This Lord paid 
a fine of 100 marks to have a fair trial for 
his life by his peers.” 

“ Debts, how paid. —Ue attended the 
King in his wars for ten years, with horses 
and arms, for one whole year at his own 
charges, to take shipping from Portsmouth, 
to be approved of by the musters, in lieu of 
a debt of 500 marks due to the King.” 

“ Fee-farm Rents, how originating. — 
* Money was so scarce [throug]: the wars of 
John] amongst his tenants, that the in- 
combes which hee contracted for were com- 
monly payd in two, three, or four oxen or 
kine, which hatched the error hee committed 
in filling his Manors with freeholds and 
farm-rents by inberitance, deeminge it great 
husbandry to keepe it constant at the value 
it was then ; which example his brother and 
heir, Thomas, followed.’ ” 

“ Huntsman, a Post of Honour — Wages 
and Fees for the Esquires’ Establishment.— 
Thomas de Planche having a farm which 
this Lord wanted, he promised Thomas, if 
he could recover it from William Mauduit, 
Earl of Warwick, then in possession, that 
he would make the above Thomas master 
of his hounds for life, and give an allowance 
of a horse and boy, meat and drink, and 
two robes, with eight shillings in money 
per annum, as the other of his Esquires at 
Berkeley. This was in 1273, 1 Edward I.” 

* ‘Trial by Battle to oust the Poor out of 
their Right—In an assize for a house in 





Berkeley; brought by Russel against Fitz- 
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John, Lord Maurice brought in John de 
Ewa his champion to decide it by battle ; 
but Russel being a poor man, could not find 
a champion. Sexy 

“ Trial by Battle—Est-hay in Devon.— 
34 Henry 111. William de Fourd, by ~his 
Writ of Right, demanded of this Lord Mau- 
rice half a hide at Est-liay in Devonshire. 
Issue upon the battle. ‘The demandant’s 
champion , was overcome. Judgment for 
this Lord Maurice. ; 

“ Poverty of the Barons.—Process for this 
Lord to pay £.93 5s. for debts of himself 
and of his father; paid by instalments of 
ten marks at Michaelmas and Easter, till 
the whole was paid. 

“ Money borrowed of the King.—38 Henry 
IJI. the King preparing an army to go into 
Gascony, and this Lord being summoned, 
he borrowed sixty marks of the King to fur- 
nish himself, and agreed to repay it by 
fifteen marks every half year. 

“ Long standing of Crown Debts. — The 
King pardoned this Lord fifty marks of his 
debt of £.93, and respite for the rest, until 
his return from beyond the sea; and this 
Lord took over with him several persons 
who had also prctection from suits during 
their absence: the debt not paid for seven 
years, notwithstanding process.” 

“ Agriculture-—In the time of Edwards I. 
and If. they set beans by the hand, and 
leazed the seed-wheat from the ear itself.” 
“ Prices of Articles temp. Edward I. §c.— 

Malt made of Wheat and Oats. 

««¢ Wheat per Quarter, 2s. 4d.---3s.---4s.---5s. 

Maslyn [Wheat and Rye mixed], per Quarter, 

2s.---2s. 4d.---3s.---4s. 

Barley, per Quarter, 20d.---2s. 8d.---3s.--- 

3s. 4d.---4s. 

Beanes, per Quarter, 2s.---2s. 8d.---3s.--- 

3s. 4d.---4s. 
Oates, per Quarter, 20d.-~-2s.---2s. 4d. 
Pill-Corne from the Mills, per Quarter, 3s. 
or 3s. 8d. 
An Oxe, 103,---11s.---12s. 
Cow and Calf, 9s.---108. 
Bacon Hog, 5s.---5s. 6d. 
Fat Porkett, 2s.---2s. 2d. 
Fat Sheepe, 17d.---18d.---20d.---2s. 
Lambe, 10d. or 12d. 
Goose 37. 
Capon, 2d. 
A Hen, 1}d. 
Duck, Id. 
Four Pigeons, 1d. 
20 Eggs, 1d. 
: 15 Edward II. 
Wheat, per Quarter, 4s. 
Malt, ditto, 3s. 
Barley, ditto, 3s. 
Beans, ditto, 3s. 
Oats, ditto, 2s. 
Ffetches, 20d. 
Malt [of Wheat], 6s. 
Barley, 4s. 
-—— of Oates, 2s. 2d. 
Apples, Quarter of, 10d. 


19 Edward II. 
A Sturgeon, 26s. 8d. 
An Oxe, 20s. 
An Oxe-hide, 3s. 6d. 
Cow and Calf, 12s.---13s.---15s. 
Sheepe, between 17d. and 2s. 
Sheep-skin, according to his Growth, 4d.--- 
---6d. 


Lambe, 12d. 





Goat-skin, 44d. 
Goose, 3d 


, od. 
Duck, 14d. . 

The rest as before. 
Threshing a Quarter of Wheat, 2d. 
Beans, 1#d. * 
Oates, ld. 

Wages of a Day-labourer, }. 

A Yeoman’s Bord-wages by the Day, 1jd. 

A Groom or Page’s, ld. 

-And by Proclamation, 8 Edward II. the 
Maximumn of Wine was 3d. the Gallon. 
Latter End of Edward IIT, _ 

Wheat, per Quarter, 5s. 4d. to 10s, 

Barley, ditto, 4s. to 5s. 4d. 

Beanes, ditto, 4s. 

Oates, ditto, 2s. 8d. to 3s. 4d. 

Bay-salt, ditto, 18d. 

An Oxe, 14s. to 24s. 

Sowe and Six Piggs, 5s. 

Boare, 4s. 

Calfe, 2s. 

Store Pigge, or Shote, 12d, 

Pigeons, per Dozen, 3d. to 4d. 

Haggard Faulcon, 20s. 

In the residue little variation. 

“¢ And in the reign of Richard IT. for 
22 yeares of his reign, the Prices of Graine, 
Cattle, and Poultry were rather cheaper 
than dearer; but the difference in effect 
that was, was in the temperature and season 
of the yeare.’ 

“ ¢ A Weight of Wolle, being 21 pound, called 

Pondus, 5s. 

A Sacke of Woll, 6s. 8d. 

Onyons, a Bushell, 8d. 

Eggs, twenty for a penny, which neitber rose 

nor fell for 160 yeares. 

“¢ And at this day, wherein I write, A. 
D. 1622, the comon Prizes of the like com- 
modities are generally thus: 

“<< Wheate, per Quarter, 36s. 

Maltyn, ditto, 26s. 8d. 

Barlye, ditto, 20s. 

Barlye Malt, 24s. 

Beanes, 20s. 

A Draught Oxe, 57. 

Cow and Calf, 32. 10s. 

Sheepe, 6s. 

Egas, five for Id. 

“¢ And for Horses in those active old ages of 
the three Edwards and Richard II. the Lord 
Berkeleys have paid for Horses of service in 
the warres, and for the sadle and draught, 
as deere as now in our daies---100J.---100 
marks --- 50/. --- 30/. --- 201. --- 10/.---20 no- 
bles, &c.’ ” 

“ Retinues of Barons, Wages, §c.—‘ The 
Houshold and Standing Domesticall Family 
of this Lord, lodged in house, consisted 
of 200 persons and upwards, ranked into 
their degrees of Servants, Milites, Armigeri, 
Valetti, Garciones et Pagetti, Knights, Es- 
quires, Yeomen, Gromes, and Pages, be- 
sides Husbandmen, Hindes, and such other 
of lower condition.. ‘Fhe wages of one of 
his Esquires was iiijjd. a day, and a horse 
in his stables or pastures ; or ijjd. for him 
in stead, and two sutes by the yeare furred 
(duas robas cum furruris), or xxiijs. iiijd.; 
and for a gartion or boy to attend him 13d. 
aday; which, besides dyet in his house, 
came to £.xiij iiijs. and 1d. by the yeare. 
The Wages of a Knight more; of an inferior 
Attendant less.’ 

“ Provisions drawn in Kind from the Ma- 
nors.—‘ The Reeves of Hame and Cowley 
sent annually to the Steward and Clerk of 
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the Kitchin 8000 and 9000 eggs, 442 and 
566 pigeons, 44 and 47 capons, 192 hens, 
288 duckes, 388 chickens, 80 hoggs, 110 
porkets, and 84 piggs, 45 calves, 315 quar- 


ters of wheat.’ 


** Accounts kept most minutely.—‘ What 
was to spare was yearly sold at the prizes 
aforementioned. Every daye’s and every 
meale’s milke of every cowe was rated to 
the inferior servant at what quantity of butter 
and cheese might be raised from them, ac- 
cording to the seasons, the pasture where 
fed, &c. Much of this Lorde’s woll was 
yearely put out to spinninge for makinge of 
cloth, as also for the clothinge of the poor; 
the charges, &c. written in Latin.’ ” 

“ Patents, when first entered in English— 
In the Patent Rolls of this year [43 Henry 
III.] some Records and Charters are now 
first entered in the English Language; now, 
says Mr. Smyth, not intelligible.” 

“ Marle, when first used as Manure.-—This 
Lord was the first who used Marle as a 
Manure.” 

“ Tournaments—Singing on the High Road 
by Lords and Ladies.-—\n 1279 Roger de 
Mortimer held Jousts at Kenilworth, and 
set out from London to Kenilworth, with 
100 knights well armed, and as many ladies 
going before, singing joyful songs. Mau- 
rice, eldest son of this Lord, was killed at 
the Jousts.” 

“ Murder, how disregarded. — Richard 
Wicok, servant to this Lord, took William 
Goyll with his net catching hares in his 
master’s wood, and ‘killed him with an 
arrow. He was outlawed for felony; but 
this Lord continued him two years after- 
wards in his service. 

“ Hanging without Trial—Richard Hay- 
ward, accused about a stolen picce of cloth, 
affirmed that he bought it of Margaret, wife 
of Ralph Slip, which, in the Court of this 
Lord in Radcliffe Street, she denied; 
whereupon the free suitors hanged him 
without trial by jury, against the Laws of 
England; for which false judgment the 
suitors were fined xls. 

“* Poachers, anciently killed without Punish- 
ment.—William Harvey, an under-keeper, 
slew one Clift with a forker out of his cross- 
bowe. He got off by the Statute against 
Trespassers in Parks.” 

“ Females of Rank anciently mere House- 
wives, as Barons were Farmers and Soldiers— 
‘ When shee [Joan Lady Berkeley] came 
to the farme-houses (as oft shee did, to 
oversee or take accompt of her daily af- 
faires), shee often times spent in provisions 
at a meal there, the value of iiijd. and iiijid. 
and also a cheese of ij Jb. weight was at 
such time spent by her attendants.’— 
Isable, her daughter, died unmarried. She 
had an annuity of 4/. and also lands, upon 
which he exercised part of her housewifery. 

“ Seal used by Females.—‘ Shee contracted 
as a femme sole, and for her seale constantly 
used the picture of herself, holding in her 
right hand the escutcheon of her husband’s 
arms, the chevron without crosses, and in 
her left the escutcheon of her father’s arms, 
circumscribed “ S. Joanne ve Berkeleie.” ’ 

“ Sawing Billets for Erercise.—In het 
elder years she used ta saw billets and sticks 
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in her chamber for part of physick, for which 
purpose she bought certain fine hand-saws, 
which commonly cost 11d. apiece.” 

“ Females, rarely leaving Home. — Joan, 
lady of this Lord Thomas, though forty years 
a wife, never travelled ten miles from the 
houses of her husband in the counties of 
Gloucester and Somerset.” 





BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

During the Fourth Century. See Town- 
ley’s Illustrations, and the last four Numbers of 
the Literary Gazette. 

Tux persecutions of the Christians begun 
by Dieclesian and his colleague Maximian, 
were continued by his successor Galerius, 
in the east, and Maximin who was appoint- 
ed his uncle’s Cesar. They forged and cir- 
culated acts of Pilate, full of falsehoods 
and blasphemies against our Saviour, the 
example of which has since been followed 
by the Jews in their Toldoth Yesu, and by 
Voltaire and other infidels in their writings, 
especially in the Taureau blanc. But Con- 
stantine the Great, who succeeded to the 
purple in the west, in the year 313 published 
an Edict favorable to the new sect. In 
324, after subduing his colleague Licinius, 
he professed himself-a convert to the #weli- 
gion of Jesus; but he resembled too many 
Christians of all ages, in intolerance towards 
all who differed from him in opinion :— 

“ Elmacin, or El-Makin, relates, that as 
it was supposed many of the Jews had pro- 
fessed to be Christians, while they continu- 
ed Jews in ther hearts, swine’s flesh was 
boiled, and cut into mouthfuls, and a por- 
tion placed at the doors of every church. 
All that entered were obliged to eat a piece 
of the flesh. Those that were Jews in their 
hearts refused;.thus they were detected, 
and immediately put to death. A much 
wiser method, and one more congenial with 
the religion he professed, was adopted by 
him, when he Bibles in the churches, 
for the use of the people. Eusebius in- 
forms us, that he himself was ordered by 
the emperor to provide Firry Greek 
Bintzs, or, more probably, only the princi- 
pal books, at the public expense, for dif- 

erent churches.” 

On his death the number of books contain- 
ed in the Imperial Library at Constantinople 
was 6,900; and in the time of Theodosius 
the younger 100,000. Of these more than half 
were burnt by order of theEmperor Leo IIL., 
in the eighth century; and here perished 
the only authentic copy of the Council of 
Nice, together with a magnificent copy of 
the Four Gospels bound in plates of gold, 
weighing fifteen pounds, and enriched with 
precious stones, which had been given by 
Pope Gregory III. to the church dedicated 


_ to our Saviour. 


“ Early in the fourth century Grecory, 
the apostle and bishop of ARMENIA, sur- 
named the Illuminator, with laudable zeal 
obtained the approbation of the Sovereign 
of the country to establish schools, or aca- 
demies, in every city, and to appoint doc- 
tors, and mastersover them; and published 
through all the cities invitations to the inha- 
bitants to send their children, that they 





might be taught the knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

“ During this century also, various coun- 
cils were held, which published canons con- 
siderably illustrative of the opinions and 
practices of the age. The Council of Nice, 
convened by Constantine, A.D. 325, or- 
dained, ‘ That no Christian should be with- 
out the Scriptures.’ The Council of Anti- 
och, held A.D. 341, decreed, ‘ That any 
person coming into the church, and only 
staying to hear the Scriptures, and neither 
uniting in the prayers, nor partaking of the 
eucharist, should be excommunicated.’— 
The Council of Laodicea, in 367, enjoined 
in its sixteenth canon, ‘ That the Gospels, 
with the other Scriptures, ought to be 
read on the Sabbath-day;? by which 
was meant, that in the public assem- 
blies, which were in that age held on the 
Sabbath-day, as the Saturday was then usually 
called, the Scriptures should be read in the 
same order as on the Lord's Day, or Sunday, 
and not be omitted to be read.’ . 

The writings of Chrysostom shed a power- 
ful light over the Biblical History of this 
age. We learn from him that the Scrip- 
tures were generally diffused among the 
people. Women and children had frequently 
the Gospels hung round their neck, and 
carried them constantly about with them. 
The rich had splendid copies of the sacred 
writings on vellum, in their libraries and 
bookcases. Complete copies of the Scrip- 
tures were still, however, rare. In 361, 
Julian the apostate, who had been ordained 
Reader in the church of Nicomedia, 
was advanced to the purple, and sadly re- 
versed the prosperous days which Christianity 
had enjoyed since Constantine. He caused 
the writings of many Christian authors to be 
destroyed, and interdicted them from read- 
ing the classical authors. As a remedy for 
this the Apollinarii, father and son, the 
latter one of the greatest men of his time 
for learning, genius, and powers of argu- 
ment,* composed a grammar on a Christian 
model, turned the books of Moses into 
heroick verse, paraphrased the historical 
books in imitation of the Greek tragedians, 
and in various works adopted every model 
of verse which the most celebrated Greek 
writers had employed. Jovian, a Christian, 
succeeded Julian, and he, soon falling, was 
succeeded by Valentinian and Valens, both 
professing the same religion, but the latter 
an Arian, and persecutor of those of the 
orthodox faith. In his reign, however, 
Ulphilas, bishop of the Goths, immortalized 
his name by translating into the Gothic, 
from the Greek, the whole or a considerable 
part of the Scriptures. In doing this he 
greatly improved the language, by inventing 
new characters where the meagre old Runic 
was deficient in expression. 

“ Of this important version, the principal 
remains are contained in the famous CopEx 
Arceytevs, or Silver Book, a MS. pre- 
served in the library of the University of 
Upsal,. in Sweden. It is impressed, or 
written, on very fine, thin, smooth vellum, 





* See his famous answer to Porphyry, the 
best defence of Christianity against Paganism. 
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of a quarto form, and purple colour, though 
some sheets have a pale violet hue; and has 
received the name of ArcreNnTEvs, from its 
Silver Letters ; but the three first lines of 
the Gospels of St. Luke and St. Mark are 
impressed with golden foil, as those of St. 
Matthew and St. John would most probably 
be found to be, were they still in existence.” 


It is supposed to have been the property 
of Alaric, King of Tholouse, whose palace 
was sacked by Clovis in 507, or of Ama- 
laric defeated by Childebert in 531. it 
was preserved for many centuries in the 
Monastery of Werden, Westphalia; and 
what remains has beey printed several times 
from 1665 to.1750, when the last edition 
was published at Oxford. : 

The Ethiopic version is also supposed to 
have been made during this century, at Saba 
the capital of Abyssinia, and into the an- 
cient language called Lisana Gheez, not the 
Amharic or modern tongue. Mr.. Bruce 
brought several copies home with him, 
which were, and we believe are, in the 
library of the family at Kinnear. One of 
the Old Testaments has a book of The Pro- 
phecies of Enoch inserted before Job. 

Some very curious works, of a Christian 
character, were produced at this era. For 
example, the. Historia Evangelica, a para- 
phrase of the four Evangelists, in four books, 
and good hexameter verse: the Cento Vir- 
gilianus, by a female, Proba Falconia, con- 
taining the Ilistory of the Creation, the De- 
luge, and of Christ in centos from Virgil. 
In this singular performance, “ above seven 
hundred lines are so curiously selected from 
the works of the Mantuan bard, and so 
placed, that, with the aid of titles to the 
different portions, the principal events of 
these Scripture histories are described in his 
words.” 

Epiphanius, a Bishop in Cyprus, wrote 
his “ Panarium, or ‘ Box of antidotes against 
all heresies ;’ in-which he gives the history 
of twenty heresies before Christ, and of 
fourscore since the promulgation of the 
Gospel.” et bg 4 

“ But the most eminent Biblical scholar 
of the fourth century, was Jerom, whose 
Revision of the Latin version of the Bible 
constitutes the principal difference of the 
Vulgate from the old Italic.” , 


“ Lucinius Beeticus, a noble Spaniard> 
and zealously attached to the Scriptures» 
sent six short-hand writers or copyists, from 
Spain to Bethlehem, in 394, to take copies 
of his version, and of his other works.” * 

“ Yet nearly two hundred years elapsed 
before this translation received the sanction 
of the church, many of the contemporaries 
of Jerom regarding a translation from the 
Hebrew as a dangerous innovation: for, 
strange as it may appear, the Septuagint 
version was more respected in the Latin 
church than the Hebrew original. At that 
time, the now-exploded story of Seventy- 
Two Interpreters, all translating by divine 
inspiration, all translating independently, 
yet each of them producing the same trans- 
lation, was firmly believed in the Latin as 
well as the Greek church; and this belief, 
united with a hatred of the Jews and an 
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ignorance of the Hebrew, gave to. the Se 
tuagint version a higher rank than to the 
original itself. At the close of the sixth cen- 
tury, Pope Gregory the Great gave to Jerom’s 
_translation the sanction of papal authority, 
by acknowledging that he considered it as 
superior to any other of the Latin versions, 
Mh ig therefore, made use of it himself; and 
in a short time after, Isidore of Seville 
wrote, that all churches made use of it. 
“In the sixteenth century, the VutcaTe was 
‘declared authentic, by the popish council of 
Trent; and continues to be the only publicly 
authorised version of the Roman catholic 
church. Most of the first European trans- 
lations were made from it.” 
———— 
Original Correspondence, 


ANECDOTES OF DR. RADCLIFFE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
SIR 

Your professor’s jokes were so excellent, that 
I wish you would give us some more of them. 
. If you think the inclosed Anecdotes of Doctor 
Radclifie, who was in great practice about the 
beginning of the last century, worthy of your 
attention, they are quite at your a. 4 

Kixe Wri, on his return from Hol- 
land, found himself very much out of order, 
“and sent for Dr. Radcliffe. After the usual 
questions put by the physician to his royal 
patient, the king showing his swelled ancles, 
while the rest of his body was emaciated, 
said, “ Doctor, what do you think of these?” 
“Why, truly,” replied Radcliffe, bluntly, 
«‘ T would not have your majesty’s two legs 
for your three kingdoms.” 

This freedom gave so much offence to the 
king that he would never suffer Radcliffe to 
come into his presence afterwards, though 
he continued to follow his prescriptions till 
a few days before his death, which happen- 

_ed about the time the Doctor had predicted. 

The son of Mr. John Bancroft, an emi- 
nent ‘surgeon, in Russell-street, Covent- 
garden, was taken ill of an empyema, of 
which Dr. Gibbons, who attended him, 
‘mistaking the case, the child grew worse. 
Dr. Radcliffe was then called in, who told 
the father that he could do nothing to pre- 
serve his son, for he was killed to all intents 

‘ and purposes ; but that, if he had any thoughts 
of putting a stone over his grave, he would 
furnish him with an inscription. Accord- 
ingly, inCovent-garden church-yard, a stone 
was.erected, with a figure of a child, laying 
one hand on his side, and saying, Hic dolor, 
“ here is my pain;” and pointing with the 
other to a death’s head, where are these 
words, Ibi medicus, “ there is my physician.” 

When he was fairly set in at the bottle, 
it was.a difficult thing to get him away from 
it, even to.attend the greatest patients. A 
person came to him one evening at the ta- 
vern, and. requested the Doctor to hasten 
speedily to his wife. Radcliffe promised to 
attend her as soon as the bottle was out, but 


no entreaties could prevail with him to go. 





* Though most of these are to be found in different 
publications, we insert as an amusing variety in a 
eallected form.— Ed, 





sooner. The husband being a powerful 
athletic man, without any ceremony, took 
the Doctor upon his back, and carried him 
off, to the no small entertainment of the 
spectators. When he had set the Doctor on 
his legs, at the same time making an apology 
for his rudeness, Radcliffe exclaimed with 
an oath, “ Now, you dog, I’ll be revenged 
of you by curing your wife,” and he was as 
good as his word. 

The Lady of Lord Chief Justice Holt 
being very ill, Radcliffe paid her more at- 
tention than was customary withhim. This 
was observed, and it was the more remark- 
able, as it was well known that the Doctor 
mortally hated Holt: accordingly some of 
his bottle companions asked him the reason; 
“ Why,” said Radcliffe, “ I know that Holt 
wishes the woman dead, so Iam determined 
to keep her alive to plague him.” 

Radcliffe was very intimate with Betterton 
the player, and at his desire advanced above 
five thousand pounds ina trading concern to 
the East Indies. _There was every prospect 
of mutual advantage, and the ship, richly 
laden, arrived safe in Ireland, but in her 
voyage from thence was taken by the French. 
This loss had such an effect upon Betterton, 
that it threw him into a desponding way, 
out of which he never recovered. As for 
Radcliffe, he was at the Bull’s Head tavern 
in Clare-market, when the news arrived, 
and when some of the company began to 
condole with him, he smiled and _ said, 
“Come, come, let us push about the bottle ; 
it is only trotting up some hundred pair of 
stairs more, and things will be with me as 
they were.” 

Tyson, an old usurer at Hackney, had 
amassed wealth to the amount of more than 
300,000/., but, in the midst of his riches, he 
was miserably avaricious. Being afflicted 
with a slow disease, he dealt so long with 
quacks, for cheapness’ sake, that he was at 
last reduced to the lowest ebb of life. In 
this state he was advised to consult with Dr. 
Radcliffe; but the great difficulty was how 
to get the Doctor’s advice at the least pos- 
sible expense. At last it was agreed that he 
and his wife should wait upon the Doctor 
athis own house ; accordingly they left their 
own coach at the Royal Exchange, and pro- 
ceeded from thence in a hack to Blooms- 
bury, where, with two guineas in hand, and 
dressed very meanly, the old fellow stated 
his ailments, which Radcliffe attended to 
very carefully ; after which he told him “to 
go home and die, and be damned, without a 
speedy repentance, for that death and the 
devil were ready for one Tyson, of Hackney, 
who had raised an immense estate out of the 
spoils of the public and the tears of orphans 
and widows, and that he would certainly 
be a dead man in ten days.” Nor did the 
event falsify the prediction, for the old 
usurer returned to his house, quite con- 
founded with the sentence that had been 
pees upon him; which, whatever might 

e his fate afterwards, was fulfilled as to his 
death in eight days .following. 

Towards the close of life, Radcliffe want- 
ed ease and retirement. He _ therefore 
bought a house at Carshalton, and recom- 


‘| mended Dr. Mead into his practice, saying 
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to him, “Ihave succeeded by bullying— 
Ae do the same by wheedling man- 
nd.” 


When Prince Eugene was in England he 
signified his intention of dining with Dr. 
Radcliffe, who, instead of the high dainties 
which his Highness found at other tables, 
ordered his to be covered with barons of 
beef, quarters of mutton, and legs of pork, 
for the principal course, to which was add- 
ed strong beer of his own brewing, seven 
years old. 


. When the Prince took his leave, he saids 
“ Doctor, I have been entertained at other 
tables like a courtier, but received at your's 
like a soldier, for which I am highly‘obliged 
to you, since I must say, that I am more 
ambitious of being called by the latter ap- 
pellation than the fermer. Nor can I won- 
der at the bravery of the British nation, 
that has such food and such liquors of their 
ewn produce as you have this day given me 
a proof of.” 

One of Radcliffe’s contemporaries was a 
noted quack, named Dr. John Case, who 
united the two professions of a physician 
and an astrologer. He took the house 
wherein the famous William Lilly had re- 
sided, and over his door he placed the fol- 
lowing distich, by which he earned more 
money than Dryden did by all his works :—-- 

“ Within this place 
“ Lives Doctor Case.” 

Upon his pill-bexes he had these very 

curious lines :— 


Here’s fourteen pills for thirteen pence— 
Enough in any man’s own con—sci—ence. 





Arts anv Seiences. 


QUADRATURE OF THE CIRCLE. 


M. Scamareira, a Venetian Geometti- 
eian, announces in the Gazette'of' Venice of 
23rd November, that he has solved the 
Problem of the Quadrature of the Circle, 
and that he is ready to demonstrate it in- 
controvertibly to all the Mathematicians in 
the world. According to M. Scamarella, the 
Superficies of a Circle is equal to the square 
of the proportional between the diameter 
of the circle and a line equal to three 
fourths of the same diameter. It is also 
equal to the square of the circumference 
multiplied by half the radius, estimating 
their ratio as 7 to 21, and not as 7 to 22, as 
Archimedes taught. M, Scamarella farther 
engages to solve all the most difficult pro- 
blems of this nature, in faccia a qualeunque 
Matematico. We will, therefore, propose to 
Mr. S. the following problem :— 

“If a man, sentenced to the gallowse 
should obtain from his judges, as the last 
favor, permission to walk to the place of exe- 
cution, successively diminishing by one third 
the length of his steps, it is asked, how many 
generations would elapse, before this man 
had traversed the distance between the 
sigs and the scaffold, supposing it to 

e a thousand yards i 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Literature and Learned Societies. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 

The subjects for the Vice Chancellor’s 
Prize, at Trinity College, Dublin, this year, 
are, for Graduates, Elizabeth receiving the 
Account of the Death of her Sister, Queen 
Mary; for Under Graduates, the Reply of 
Hippocrates to King Artazerres. 





CAMBRIDGE, DECEMBER 7. 
At a congregation, on Wednesday last, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 
HONORARY MASTER OF ARTS. 
Lord Hervey, of Trin. Coll., eldest son of 
the Earl of Bristol. 
MASTER OF ARTS. 
Rev. R. Skinner, of St. Peter’s Coll. 
BATCHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
Rev. C. Burton, of St. John’s Coll. 


The Plumian Professorship of Experi- 
mental Philosophy being vacant by the 
death of Archdeacon Vince, the Vice- 
Chancellor has appointed the 3rd of January 
next for the election of a new Professor. 

OXFORD, NOVEMBER 80. 

On Saturday last the following degrees 

were conferred :— 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

E. M. Griffith, J. Galloway, Exeter Coll. ; 
T. L. Bloxham, Scholar of Lincoln Coll. ; 
J. Cooke, Magdalen Hall.; J. E. Gray, 
J. Eveleigh, Qyiel Coll.; C. J. Glyn, Esq. 
Student of Christ Church: J. E. Leslie, 
Christ Church ; A. Crawfurd, T. B. Coney, 
E. Gardiner, T. Bissland, Baliol Coll. ; 
C. I. Ford, J. Daniel, Worcester Coll. ; 
J. E. W. Panton, ‘J. Grassett, University 
Coll.; J. J. Ellis, and B. H. Banner, 
Fellows of St. John’s Coll. ; 

Thursday last the following degrees were 
conferred :— 

‘ BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

J. Law, Exeter Coll.; F. Hole, Queen's 
Coll.; W. King, W. Heathcote, Oriel Coll.; 
and H. J. Lewis, Worcester Coll. 





Fine Arts. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

On Monday, the Gold Medal of the 
year. was adjudged, in full conclave of 
the Royal Society, (in their great room,) 
to Mr. Graham for the best historical picture 
“The Return of the Prodigal Son.” To 
Mr..H. Smith the Gold Medal for the 
best Model of “ Hemon and Antigone.” To 
Mr. R. Kelsie the same prize for the best 
Design of a Theatre. Silver Medals were 
presented to Mr. A. Morton for the best 
Copy in the School of Painting of a 
Madona and Child; to Mr. W. Ross for 
the best Drawing from the living model, 
to Mr. W. Watts for the second, and Mr. 
Foggo for the third best Drawing from the 
same; to Mr. C. Smith for the best Model 
from the living figure; to Mr. J. Bradbu 
for the best Drawing and Plan of St.Martin’s 
Church, and to. Mr. R. Osborne for the 
second best; to Mr. E. Edwards for the 
best. Drawing from the Apollo, and Messrs. 
Hi. Collins and C. Gobb for the second and 





third best; to Mr. H. Denham for the best 
Model from the same; and Mr. H- Turnhoff 
for the second best. After these Medals 
were delivered, Sir Thomas Lawrence, for 
the first time, read a discourse. 





Original Poetry. 


, LINES 
Occasioned by those signed“ Teutha,” in last Literary 
. Gazette. 
O Heaven be judge, how I love Valentine, 
Whose life as tender to me as my soul! 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Oh! there is falsehood in thy lay,--- 
Why ask one pitying sign, 
From one who’d weep to bid thee stay, 
Whose life but hangs on thine ? 


Thy spell is round me every where, 
Thine image on my heart; 

I have no hope, no wish, no prayer, 
In which thou bear’st not part. 


Ah! bright indeed would be thy doom, 

If ’twere decreed by me :--- 
If thou must seek the silent tomb, 
That tomb I’ll share with thee. 
eee Silvia. 


ODE, 

Translated jrom Anacreon. 
Wnen in wine my soul I steep, 
Heart-tormenting sorrows sleep:: 
What have I to do with care, 
Plaintive tears, or vain despair : 
Though unwilling I must die, 
Why should life in error fly ? 

Let us drain the circling bowl 
Bacchus gives to cheer the soul ; 
For while we our sénses steep, 
Heart-tormenting sorrows sleep. 
J.J. A. 
Nov. 1821, 


WAR.SONG FOR THE GREEKS,OR ANY 
OTHERS IN WANT OF ONE. 
Oh! -know ye the morning, whose dawn is of 
lood, [strife ? 
Whose eye is unclosing, all crimsoned with 
See, light as a spirit, it darts o’er the flood, 
The birth-day of liberty, glory, and life ! 
Hark! hark to the death-chime of Tyranny’s 
night! [thrown ; 
And hark to the yell of the demon o’er- 
The black cloads of bondage are melting to 
ight, 
And its roses before the deliv’rer are strewn 
Like them strew your blood in the path of re 
nown, [tered and riven> 
While the chains of your conqu’ror lie shat- 
So shall ye be stars in fair Liberty’s crown, 
When she breathes round our hearts the pure 
climate of Heaven. 
Oh! list to your souls, that with accents of 
thunder, [glorious rest! 
Bid ye rise from your death-dream’s in- 
Burst bravely the despot’s vile fetters asunder, 
And wipe off the rust of your arms ‘in his 
breast! 
Shall Greece be a bye-word, a nation of slaves ; 
A theme for the scoffer ?—Awake and arise ! 
Be men, and no longer cold fear-haunted grave s 
Of the soul which was born to inherit the 


skies. 
Peace and sin are but one—rise and gird on 
r swords, u_love 5 


In the cause of your country—home—all that 





He who conquering lives’ shall be; rich im re-' 
wards [tyred— above ! 

On the earth, that he’s freed, he who’s mar-: 
So the song at the feast and the prayer o’et fhe 
- shrine your doom, 
Shall exult for your triumph, or mioarn: for 

And gratefully laurels fair fingers shall twine 

Round the bed of your bridal, with honour— 

the tomb! ’ 


Oveig. 
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Eketches of Horiety. 


HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
Trifing Causes productive of important Effeet. 


The romantic Amours of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham occasion a War of Religion, and the 
taking of La Rochelle. 

Art the opening of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, three ministers were seen to rule the , 
destinies of Europe: Cardinal Richelieu in , 
France, Count-Duke Olivares in Spain, and 
the Duke of Buckingham in England. Each , 
of them was hated by the nobility and the 
people ; all three were of a different temper, 
and liable to opppsite propensities. 

Cardinal Richelieu was passionate, haugh- 
ty and sanguinary ; but of incredible activity. 
He defeated all the cabals of his,private . 
enemies at home, retained his situation in 
the cabinet in spite of them, and assumed , 
the ascendancy over the other two Mi- 
nisters. ; 

Count-Duke Olivares was reserved, mild, ; 
peaceful, and circumspect even to tardiness: . 
incapable of foresight, he was overwhelmed . 
with misfortunes. : 

The Duke of Buckingham, who was the , 
handsomest man of his time, behaved rather 
as a favorite than as a.minister. It was 
not by means of intriguing, but on aceount 
of the ascendancy which he had gained ever 
the mind of Charles I. that he ruled that 
monarch. Ie knew how to make himself 
beloved by such as he selected for his sociab 
companions, but was insupportable to those 
who could not amuse him : to the former he 
was affable, kind, and generous; he was 
haughty and imperious towards the rest, 
His total want of experience made him be- 
lieve that he was capable of achieving 
every thing. His graceful figure, generosity 
and magnificence rendered him, agreeable 
to the fair sex: he had seduced many, and | 
thought that none could resist him; and, 
indeed, he would attack them all indiscri- 
nately, regardless of their rank orvirtue. 

In imitation of heroes in romance he 
would go in quest of adventures in. foreign 
countries. It was in pursuit of a similar 
design, undoubtedly, that he induced 
Charles I., then Prince of Wales, to go to . 
Spain and demand the Infanta in marriage. | 
The duke, neglectful of the’ interest of his 
prince, and always in pursuit of some amor- 
ous scheme, assailed the Duchess Olivares, 
wife to the Prime Ministerof Spain, and, in 
consequence of this act of indiscretion, the 
negociation about the masriage failed, and 
the prince immediately turned his views to- 
wards France, and demanded Henrietta, 
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the sister of Louis XIII. The partiality of 
the prince towards Buckingham served as 
a vell that concealed all the defects of the 
favorite ‘from his view, and as soon as he 
was king he sent him to France to conclude 
his marriage with Henrietta. The duke, 
with his wonted levity and impudence, had 
the audacity to make a declaration to . the 
Queen, Anne of Austria. The queen, how- 
ever, who to the most solid virtue united an 
elevated soul worthy of her rank, scorned 
appearing offended at his temerity. 
e duke was at last obliged to accom- 
any Princess Henrietta to England, and to 
eave the cotrt of France, where he had 
been found to be an agreeable courtier, but 
a very indifferent negociator. On his return 
to London he retained all his passion for the 
French Queen, by whom he thought him- 
self to be loved, because he had presumed to 
say that he loved her. Ini order to approach 
her again, he took a second trip to France, 
under a pretence of wishing to conclude a 
treaty against Spain; but he was not even 
allowed to make his proposals. 
Buckingham, vexed at this refusal, se- 
ctetly excited the Huguenots to revolt, by 
romsics them powerful succours from 
gland. The Huguenots of La Rochelle 
rose in arms, and the duke made a descent 
in the Isle de Rhé with seven thousand men. 
The party of the Huguenots was growing 
formidable, disturbances were spreading all 
over France, from which La Rochelle was 
on the point of being separated for ever. 
Cardinal Richelieu, who never appeared 
r than when danger was most press- 
ing, with admirable presence of mind and 
vigilance, the usual attributes of heroes, 
prevented all the calamities that threatened 
the state. Ships were soon fitted out, troops 
commanded by skilful generals were sent 
against La Rochelle, and followed by a 
powerful artillery ; the cardinal availed him- 
self of the Duke Olivares’s aversion against 
the English, and obtained from him troops 
and ships. The Duke of Buckingham was 
de in the Isle de Rhé, and compelled 
to return to England. The.cardinal went 
in person totake the command of the army 
that besieged La Rochelle. His genius and 
courage supplied his want of experience. 
He kept the troops in strict discipline. The 
harbour was protected against the English, 
and he rendered himself master of the sea. 
The cardinal, with Quintus Curtius in his 
hand, reading the description of Alexander’s 
dike before Tyre, ordered one of about four 
thousand seven hundred feet long to be con- 
structed before'the city. Fortune seconded 
this undertaking: as 
ham was ready to -leave England with a 
formidable fleet, he was assassinated by 
Felton, the squadron did not make its 
rans until the dike was completed, 
ch it could not break through. Ro- 
chelle was finally forced to surrender. 





Che Drama. 





At Drury-Lane several good comedies 
have been well performed; and the Coro- 


e Duke of Bucking- 
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nation revived for a few nights, previous 4 
its removal out of the way of the Grand 
Installation of the Knights of St. Patrick, a 
similar spectacle, announced for Monday 
in a. new piece called “ Giovanni in Ire- 
land.” 

At Covent-Garden we have had the “ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” relieved occasionally 
by “ The Evile.” Miss Tree still charms 
enlightened audiences by chaunting in the 
serenade which her faithless lover gives his 
new mistress, an inconsistency of the most 
ridiculous character, see the. sadly playful" 
dialogue between Julia and her host in Shak- 
speare. But this sort of mangling is agree- 
able to the public taste, they say ; the brutes 
were pleased with Orpheus, and music 
seems to be acceptable in place and out of 
it, as with that ancient in hell and with 
Shakspeare in an opera. Proteus has been 
played by Mr. Connor, in consequence ofan 
accident which happened to Mr. Abbott on 
the stage, and had nearly deprived him of 
his eyes, the stage of one of its most efficient 
members, and the public of one of its most 
deserving favourites. We learn that this 
gentleman is doing well. 








Garieties. 





Major André.—It 1s rather a curious cir- 
cumstance, that when the remains of this 
unfortunate gentleman were deposited in 
Westminster Abbey, on the 29th ult., tha 
vault opened to receive them was found to 
contain the corpse of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough. “There must be some strange 
commingling of dusts in the hollow eham- 
bers baneath that venerable pile. “ Here’s 
fine -revolution, an we had the trick to 
see’t.’ 

The French Character.—The vessel, con- 
taining the Zodiack of Denderah, is at pre- 
sent under quarantine at Marseilles. The 
monument has arrived in an excellent state 
of preservation. In some parts it is covered 
with stalactites, which, however, may be 
easily removed. The captain of the vessel, 
the passengers, and even the common sailors, 
feel the most lively interest in the preserva- 
tion of the Zodiack. The captain says he 
prizes it as dearly as the apple of his eye! 
—Paris Journals. 

A letter addressed Al Sua Ercellenza, 
Sromfredevi, was lately sent from the Post- 
office. to the British Museum to have, if pos- 
sible, the address made out, and Mr. Van- 
sittart, adds the Newspapers found out 
that it was meant for Sir Humphrey Davy. 
A Chancellor of the Exchequer is your man 
not only for cyphering but decyphering. 


The Rum Cow : making a virtue of neces- 
sity.—There is in Piccadilly, on each side of 
a dairy-man’s door, a grotesque figure of a 
beast, with the written inscription ‘ The 
Rum Cow,”’ of which the following was the 
origin :—The dairy-man employed an emi- 
nent artist to paint him two cows for his 
lintels, to catch the lovers of milk going 


| 





ane: 

up and down the street; but unluckily he 
was not so good an animal painter as Ward 
or Gilpin. The dawbs were brought home, 
and certainly such cows were never seen be- 
fore, out shouldering buffaloes, the limbs 
distorted in every way but agreeably to na- 
ture; but they had horns, and were conse- 
quently cows, so. the man was obliged to 
take them. All the customers agreed that 
they were horrible-looking creatures ; till a 
merry fellow, who came every morning for a 
glass of old man, (i.e. milk with a glass of 
rum in it,) said they were only Rum Cows. 
The hint was taken, and the inscription 
painted ; and Rum Cows they may remain 
till some future antiquarian. publishes an 
essay to show that, as wolves and bears, so 
did such animals once infest Britain. 

The, Russian Government pursues its 
system of Scientific Voyages with the most 
laudable perseverance. The Apollinia fri- 
gate is now at Portsmouth, shipping neces- 
saries for a voyage in the North Pacific, to 
follow up the interesting discoveries of 
Kotzebue, of which a translation has re- 
cently appeared. She proceeds to Kams- 
chatka. 

Warsaw, November 6th.---The workmen 
who began last August to build a private 
house on the site of the library of Zaluski, 
have found,-on removing some ancient 
foundations, at: the depth of about six feet, 
a stone pavement in perfect preservation, 
and a floor of bricks in compartments. But 
amore remarkable discovery is that of 
about forty busts of stone, of several Dukes 
and Kings of: Poland, and also of Dukes of 
Lithuania. Some of these are in very good 
preservation except the noses, which are 
wanting in all-these figures. One of these 
busts, if we may judge by the costume and 
the order of the Golden Fleece, must repre- 
sent Sigismund III. who lived in 1632. Be- 
sides many architectural ornaments of very 
good workmanship, there have been found 
about fifteen colossal statues, representing 
mythological personages, some of which aré 
not at all damaged. It is probable that 
more remains of this kind will be found. It 
has not yet been discovered to what edifice 
these works of art belonged. The family of 
Danilowiez had a palace in this street. But 
we cannot imagine how it could happen, 
that when the library was built they did 
did not discover and make use of such 
a number of statues. It is at least 
clear that this spot was in former ages the 
theatre of grandeur and magnificence, 
which these faint vestiges preserve but 2 
mournful recollection. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


As the following letter cost usa shilling we 
print it all, not only that we may have as much 
as we can for our bargain, (which was, we must 
own, a pig in a poke,) but that our readers may 
share our entertainment, that genius may be 
appreciated, and the Editor of the Sporting 
Magazine may be put toshame. We adda few 
notes by way of elucidation. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Str,—A volume of Poems has been 
lately published in Durham, by one James 
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Brown, a person well known in this 
neighbourhood for his literary acquire- 
ments. I wish, Mr. Editor, you could ob- 
tain the work, and review it in your publica- 
tion.* I have no doubt, Mr. Editor, that no 
person has a greater desire than you have 
to bring real merit into notice,t and [I trust 
you willdo your best to make the poems 
of Mr. Brown better known than they are 
at present. I am, Sir, your obedient 
humble servant, 
Veterinary Doctor Marshall. 
South-street, Durham, 
Dec. 3, 1821. 

P.S. I have written some Poems which 
are acknowledged by judges to possess great 
merit. I sent.some to the Editor of the 
Sporting Magazine, but he would not insert 
any of my Poetry, though he has, in his last 
number but one, inserted a letter of mine. 
IfI thought you would insert them, I would 
send you a few effusions.{ It is my opinion 
that you are a person of abilities,|| and 
that the Editor of the Sporting Mag. is a 
little cracked.§ 





Vet. Doc. Marshall. 








Literary Notices, 


Contents of the Journal des Savans, 
Sor November, 1821. 


Arr. I.—M. W. de Humboldt 

on the Aboriginal Inhabitants of 

Spain......sceceseceeeseereee Dd. Silvester de Sacy. 
Art. II.—Proposal for some 

Corrections and Additions to the 

Dictionary of La Crusca.......M. Raynouard. 
Arr. IiI.—--Greek Inscription 

on a base supposed to have be- 

longed to the Egyptian Obelisk 

conveyed to Alexandria, and 

thence to England................M. Letronne. 
Art. IV.— Abbot Morelles’ 

Memoires.........20+02++e0eM. Raoul Rochette. 
Ant.. V.---Rassmussen, Ad- 

ditamenta ad Historiam Arabum 

ante Islamismum....... -M. Silvester de Sacy. 
Art. VI,---Lord Byron. Ma- 

rino Faliero..........00+++.-++« M. Vanderbourg. 


Paris, December. 

M. Sismondi de Sismondi has in the 
press an Historical Novel, in three volumes 
in 12mo, called Julia Severa, or the Year 
492. 

Baron de Theis has just published Voyage 
de Polyclite ou. Lettres Romaines, 2 vols. 8vo. 
This work is on the model of the Travels of 
Anacharsis. 


Reviewed by 





* Mr. Brown or Doctor Marshall must con- 
trive this for us, and free of expense. We are 
sure we should dike the poems if they are like 
the letter. 

+ A sensible, well-informed person. 

¢ By all means,—but by a private hand. 

|| Again,---no doubt an exceilent judge of 
literary merit. 

§ Upon this subject we must decline speak- 
ing ; but, if there be a Crack in the animal, 
such an Athenian as the Vet. Doc. Marshall is 


tlie very man to cure that disorder; yea, even 


if it had the length of Grease. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Viscount D’Arlincourt, the author of the 
Recluse, &c. has returned to Paris, and his 
new work is preparing for publication. Re- 
port assigns various titles to it, the true one 
is Le Renegat. 

A Tale called Sir Andrew Wylie of that Ilk, 
has been announced from the same pen 
which drew so admirable, natural and cha- 
racteristic picture of a remote Scottish po- 
pulation in ¢ The Annals of the Parish.’ 





Meteorological Journal. 





December, Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday 6. | from 32 to 42 | 30-08 to 30-22 
Wind N.E. } & E. b. N. 4.--- Morning 
cloudy; the rest of the day clear. 
Friday 7. | from 28 to 44 | 30-07 to 29°85 
Wind S. E. i.---Generally cloudy. 
Saturday _8. | from 42 to 53 | 29°92 to 30°03 
Wind S. W. 4 &4.---Cloudy till noou; the 
rest of the day generally clear. 
Sunday 9. | from 45 to 53 | 30°05 to 30°04 
Wind S. W. 1.---Cloudy. 
Monday __10. ; from 48 to 54 | 30-01 to 29-92 
Wind S. b. E. 2 & 3.---Generally cloudy. 
Tuesday _11. | from 39 to 46 | 30°13 to 30°30 
Wind N. b. W. 3.---Clear. 
Wednesday 12. | from 26 to 46 | 30°24 to 30°09 
Wind S. E. 4.---Cloudy. 
Rain fallen during the week °175 of an inch. 

On Thursday 20th, at 11 h. 37 m. 56s. (clock 
time) the Ist satellite of Jupiter will emerge 
from an eclipse. 

On Saturday, 22nd, at 6 h. 6 m. 52 s. (clock 
time) the Ist satellite of Jupiter will emerge 
from an eclipse. 

Lat. 51. 37.32. N. Lon. 0. 3. 51. W. 

Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 


— 
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Eo Correspondents, 





OF It is a gratifying pain to us to receive so 
many remonstrances, whenever it happens, as 
last Saturday, to our stamped edition, that any 
portion of the Literary Gazette is delayed in 
its publication. But we do not wish to exercise 
the impatience of our friends too much, and 
have taken measures to prevent the recurrence 
of this accident. At the same time we beg to 
notice, that it is not an easy matter to combine 
the latest literary information in so large an 
impression as our journal consists of, with the 
desired velocity of issue.—After our sheet is 
finished, it requires above fourteen hours of the 
hardest labour in presswork to get it ready for 
publishing, while any paper that circulates a 
few hundreds only, might copy from our first 
sheet and be out some. hours before us. Our 
subscribers, however, may rest assured that, 
without sacrificing any of that novelty, priority, 
and interest, from which, together with per- 
fect impartiality,* we ean alone expect to main- 
tain our proud station in periodical literature, 
we shall earnestly endeavour to insure a regu- 
lar and early delivery every Saturday morning. 

* If our “ Well-wisher” &c. at Cork, ‘cannot 
find an answer to the imputations he alludes to 
in every page of the Literary Gazette, it would 
be most absurd to suppose that the assurance 
of an Editor so contemptible as to snbmit to be 
influenced by any parties, could or ought to 
satisfy such groundless cavils. There is: no 
person or house in existence (except the re- 
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sponsible managers of the L. G.) that can con- 
troul one syllable of its. contents,‘ or divert it 
from expressing the unbiassed opinions formed 
on the subjects of which it treats. 

a new rs old, Scatron is too os red 
our rea te j which t: ing is the 
os sijectt say ae quips, of Sollowing is 

Old Abr’ham called his son Eyes-ache, 
His eyes being red and raw ; 
But Isaac’s firet-born’s sight being clear, 
He christened him (H) E-saw. * 
We thank G. B. F. yey 3 He knows us better than 


we know him, but not better than we shall be happy to 
know him au revoir. 





Errata, &c.—Owing to the cause mentioned in our 
Notice to Correspo is last week, the L. G. went to 
press without the superintendence of the Editor, and 
several errors and tnproprieties thus crept in. We 
Z st our readers to —— ae . ats excuse 
slighter graphical mistakes. P. 773. col. 3. 1.22. for 
strongly strangely —p. 716. article Arts and Sciences, 
the Edinburgh Correspondent ought to have been quoted, 
as we make it a rule never to copy from a contemporary 
without an pape te ; Cleopatra’s Needle should 
have been ina miscellaneous departmeni—p. 779. col. 
1. 1. 4 from bottom, for M‘Sharon Turner, r. Mr. Sha- 
ren Turner—col. 3. 1.3. dele , after’ Ethelbert—p. 780. 
Original Poetry the stanzas, as unpublished by Lord By- 
ron, have been printed before, but not in his works ; we 
have heard they were @ sed not to Lady B. but toa 
lady whose title bexins with the most open vowel—Good 
Day and Good Night should have the signature “* Neither 
the Devil nor Byron” —p. 782. Varteties—University 
Anecdotes—the first is followed by an Indian story instead 
of its companion, the Caif’s Head, inserted above ; and 
the translation of Shakspeare’s Epitaph is in the note 
instead of the text. 








Avhbertisements. 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





Books of . Travels, 
Recently Published by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown, London. 
1. FFYRAVELS in GEORGIA, PERSIA, 
ARMENIA, ANCIENT BABYLONIA, &c. 
&c. Sure Oe Years 1817, 1818, 1839, 1820. By SIR 
ROBERT KER PORTER, &c. &c. Vol. I. in 4to. 
with numerous pote. Price 4/7. 14s 6d. boards. Vol. 
I]. which completes the Work, with numerous Engrav- 
ings of Portraits, » Antiquities, &o. Go, te 
nearly ready. t 

2. TRAVELS in PALESTINE, t h the Coun- 
tries of Bashan and Gilead, East of the River Jordan ; 
including a Visit to the Cities of Geraza and Gamala, in 
the Decapolis. By J. 8, BUCKINGHAM, Esq. Mem- 
ber of the Asiatic Society, Caleutta; aud of the Litera 
Societies of Madras and Bombay. In 1 vol. 4to. wit 
Maps, Plates, and Vignettes, price 3/. 13s. 6d. boards. 

3. A VOYAGE of DISCOVERY into the SOUTH 
SEA and BEERING’S STRAITS, for the Purpose of 
finding out.a North-East Passage, undertaken in the 
Years 1815-16-17, and 18, in the Ship Ruric, under the 
Command of OTTO VON KOTZEBUE, in 3 vols, 
8vo. with Plates and Maps, 2/. 5s. 

4. AN ACCOUNT of CEYLON, with Travels in 
the Interior of the Island. By JOHN DAVY, M.D. 
F.R.S. In 4to. with a new Map and other Engravings, 
3i, 138. 6d. boards. 

5. VIEWS of AMERICA, in a Series of Letters from 
that Country to a Friend in England, during 1818-19-20. 
By an. ENGLISHWOMAN, In 1 vol. 8vo. 138. 


, 6) SKETCHES of MANNERS, SCENERY, 4c. in 


theFrench Provinces ; with an Ersay on 
ture, by the late JOHN SCOTT, Esq. Author of the 
** Visit to Paris,” &c. Second Edition, in 8vo. 14s. B 
the same Author, A VISIT to PARIS in 1814, Fou 
Edition, 8vo. 12s. boards. PARIS REVISITED in 
1815, Third Edition, 8vd. 12s. boards. 

7. THE LAST VOYAGE to the ARCTIC RE- 
GIONS. A Journal of a Yorege of Discovery to the 
Arctic Region, in His Majesty’s Ships Hecla Griper, 
under the Command of Captain Parry. By ALEXAN- 
DER FISHER, Esq. Surgeon, Fourth Edition’ In 1 
vol. 8vo. with Maps, &c. 12s. 

8. SKETCHES of INDIA. By a Traveller, For 
— Travellers at Home. In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


French Litera- 


9. A VOYAGE to AFRICA, including a lar 
Narrative of an Embassy to one of the Interior King- 
doms, in the Year 1820. By. WILLIAM HUTTON, 
late Acting Consul for Ashantee, and an Officer in the. 
—}- we Service. In 1 vol, $vo, with Mapa 
a . 
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In 4to. price 17, 19. boards, Part 6 of 11 8v0. w 
; 


. THE THREE V, VAGRSof CAPTAIN Tee 
DOK RO Wonun. Bx OTHECA BRITANNICA? or. 


COOK ROUND the ted verbatim from 
ee 


Handsomely printed in sina h Ten Plates, 


, a wan 7s. 6d. Anew Edition 

28 ERAL INDEX to the BITRRATURE of A ae p.. Phat ped Ss TIC COOK. 

- AT BRITAIN an RELAND, Ancient and Mo- “RY formed upon . “Sof ECONOMY, 

11. TRAVELS inthe IN TERIOR of BRAZIL; with dern, with such foreizn Works as hace been translated | and adapted to the tise of Private Families, Comprising 
Notices on its Cli » Natural Produ y Agricul- into English, or printed in the British Dowinions ; in- | also the ART of CARVING; Observations on the Mar 
. ! t Manners, and Customs: cluding also'a copigus Selection from the Writings of nagement of the DAIRY and POULTRY YARD; 
afd @ particular Account of the Gold and Diamond Dis. the most celebrated Atithors of all Ages and Nations. | Instraction. for HOME BREWERY, WINES, &c.: 
tricts. ges & Voyage to the Rio de Ja, Pjate. By ByROBERT WATT, M.D; COOKERY fer the SICK, and for the POOR; biany 
JOHN MA WE, Mineralogist. Secand Edition, illus- Published by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, very useful MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS; ang bI- 
Uated with Plates and a Map, &vo. Price 185. London; Archibald Constable and Co. Edinborgh ; and RECTIONS proper to be given to SER "ANTS both in 
boa id nean, G Town and Country, To which is prefixed an ESSAY on 


. A. and J. M. Du . . . 
MEST PERSONAL NARRATIVE of MDE |” Theeigth print this work, besides finishing the first DOMESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSEHOLD MA- 
HUMBOLDT’s TRAVELS to the BRUINOCTIAL division ear: nearly Te dunn of the two first Let- NAGEMENT, comprising’ many Observations whieh 
HERON Sof the NEW CONTINEN translated by ters of the second, consequently a very important part of | will be found particularly usetal to the Mistress of 4 
N MARIA WILLIAMS, under the immediate the most valuable division of the wee, Family’ Bya LADY. 
nopection of ¢ Author. In 4 vols. 8vo. 47. 1¢ boards. It is estimated that the whole Work will extend to11 or | + This is really one of- the most practically usefi:} 
i 13. M IRS of TRAVELS. in KUROP RAN and 12 Parts; books of any which we have seen on the subject. The 
; ASIATIC URKEY, and in various Countries of the Lady who 
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as written it, has not studied how to form 
















































- j ript Jouruals.. By R. WAL- Price ts; expensive articles for luxurious tables, but to combine 
: POLE M.A. eols. dt wit nuns ous “erauns* | GUPPLEMENT to the FOREIGN CATA. elegance with economy nnriges fable: b directions in a 
i Price 62. 6s. hoards, * ’ LOGUE of HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY, Oid Bond- Plain sensible mamer, that every body can understand - 
| pe 7 Or ee BR azine ee TOUR pihrovsh street, and these are not confined merely to cookery, bu:tare ex. 
MANDY, , other 


of | *,* HOOKHAM rmission to observe, that his 
FRANCE, in 1818, By Mrs. CHARLES STOTHARD. Italian Library has hee lately mueh enlarged, and wil) 
humerous vings, after Drawings by Charles be found to contain an extensive selection of the.best 
1.F-8.A, in 4to. rive 2. 129. 6d. boards. authors.—§ Terms of Subscription are delivered on appli- 
15. A SECOND JOURN EY ee PERSIA to cation at the Library. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, between the Years 1810 and = : . 
1816; with'an Account of the of his Tn foolscap syo, price 5s.in boards, 
Embassy under Excellency Sit Gore Ousely, Y NOTE-BOOK ; or, SKETCHES from 
bo r By JAMES MOKIER, Esq. In royal the GALLERY of ST. STEPHEN’s. A Poem, 
with Esq. 


tended to a Variety of objects in uxe in families; by 
Which means the utility of the book is very much ix. 
creased indeed.” 

Printed for John Murray, Albermarle-street, soll also 
by Ri od other Bookseller ‘in England, Scotland aud 
Teland. 








: Of whom may be had, lately pxblished, 
bis OL NEW FAMILY eet ni BOOK. ANew 
ition, greatly improved, haudsome Y printed in smaj} 
ps and coloured Plates, 37° 138. 6d. boards, LFRE DFALL » pri - 6d. in boards, ; 
16. THREK MONTHS freed in the MOUNTAINS | 8Y WILFRED Woo ; Ae rice 72, 6d, in boants 


RAST of ROME, during the fear 1819. By MARIA ——"Eptgeires ple dangdovg, — Ou Teestay, December ethy eso price ise. 
u & Jonrnal of a idence jin ndia. i ’ hi ye-. ia- ’ Ap 18 Travedy The TWwy 
i The Second Edition. In 8vo. with § Plates, 109. 6d. attest for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria ARDANAPALI S, a Trage dy. The TW e) 


boars, ‘ . i is hits 
Se Ar A AURA [yA tat 

b an ox, 22, With an Account of a “i i i ‘ 
chtenaena Josaninn, fe Capital and Conn of Ali Pash. If the perusal of this aie smart little Work does 


. FOSCARI, a Tragedy. CAIN,a Mystery, Ly the 
RIGHT HONORABLE LORD BYRON, 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarie-street, 


ADY MORGAN'S ITALY. A New Edi- 
















er,’ we shall benceforth 
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t produce * cheers and Jan 
5 HOLLAND, M.D. F.R.S. 2 vole, et Second | 7° Papen: mein in 
Bi ion we Ma, and 12 Plates, 17, 15s. oe ive by the render sme a no ver or ee tion of this interesting Work, handsomely pricted, 
18, An ACCOUNT of TIMBUCTOO and HOUSA, - — S: teow id - | in 3 vols. 8vo2, wiil-be Teady for detivery ou the }x}) en 
Teiritories in the Interior of Africa. By EL HAGE Sully’s Memoirs, new Ldlition. December, makin altogether Eight Editious printed in - 
ABD SALUM SHABEENTE, a Native of Morocco. | A new Edition, carefully corrected, with Portraits, in 5 | less than six mont eA two in London, two in Paris, 
© which.ate added, LETTERS (eet ptive of Various vols. 8vo. 2/. 129, 6d. boards, One at Brussels, one at ‘eiinar, one at Jena, and another ‘ 
aerore the Alone ry Sinan’ iy Jaan 7 M EMOIRS of of Hep RE, of ° SOLLY, pw tg for Henry Colburn and Co., Conduit- k 
JACKSON, Esq. in 8vo. Price 142. rds. Trial of Francis Ravaillac, for the Murder of Henry the street. 
13 cage can 4 Great ; and au Appendix, containing Refatations of the Fn Et rrrtarretrerememeenninitiizeie e 
GPUSEPPINO, an Bccidental Story ihe dennits -* COMetional Notes, exculpaioy ‘of On the 18th Decombe Tse vata nea a 
¥ y . the Jean s. ; On the 1 ecember wi be published, 
inburgh: Printed for F. ¢. and J; Rivington; Lone- | FINE ART of EMI LOYING TIME to the G 
+ Tam ambitions of a Motley Coat.”—Shakspeare, nran. Hurst, Rees, Ormeand Brown; Baldwin, Cradock atest advantage—the tr tee of Hapyiness. a 
lon: Sold by Longinan, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and and Joy; J. Mawman; ‘tackingion,? Hughes,’ Harding’ ‘I vol. a ly oe ta "i ac 
Brown, Paterna: ter-row. = oe he 218. 1 > Ww H > - hres ' -“ Time is the only Property of which we should he cr 
og gles et beet >. 7 R. tly ; Cowie an Co.; W.H. Reic 3 are ae- | Avaricious. he Art of em loying itis but the Avi of ‘ 
Conversations on Chemis ry, &e, kie; R. Saunders; and ‘T. and J, Alimans, London; A. being happy.” mes th 
| Tn the Press, and speedily “a be Published, a new Edi- | Constable and Co., and Sterling and Slade, Edinburgh. @. THK PLEASURES of CONVERSATION, a j be 
tion, (being the Seventh, )} ee eas tad considerably Pad Nok Fa. pce Wi Gat Rants Poem. By- WILLIAM COORK, Esq, a wew edition 
One in @vols. 12m. with Plates by Loxry, MmNUucy DIS. de BELLO PELOPON.- | &larged, with Poeheal Portraits of ibe principal chas i no 
v NVERSATIONS on CHEMISTRY. In ‘ JCY DI pew EI -s ELOPON- facters of Dr. Johnsun’s Club, . | Vol. spall vo. ds, 6A. in 
far tich the Filements of that Science “fe familiarly | 7 NESIACO, Libri Octo. Ex Recensione IMMA- 3: Lite HERMIT in LONDON; 0 - Sheth, Eas a 
explaived and ittustrated by experine tery NR RRL, | Accedunt Scholia Graea et Slish Minners, a new edition With additions, 3 yois. an 
i . on: Printed for Longutan, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Printed Ona 'W.B. Writiahe, London ; J. Par. |! 18- DICTIONARY of FREXCH woseouivires po 
and Brown. ct WB, ighton et Fil, Can | 4 A DICTIONARY o ENC MONYMES; 
f Of whom may be had, by the same Anthor, ker et R. Bliss, Oxford ; et J, Deighton et Fil, Cam- Or, anew Guide to the Peculiarities of the French Lan- vid 
, CONVERSATIONS 6, NATURAL PHI LOSOPHY, | bridge. ‘ tage, bee a Collection of F reach Expressions similar the 
Second Edition, in 12mo. Price 10s. 62. boards, illus’ X ipider Grace net lately published, in comm, bel ditlering in signitication, illustrated by nu- efit 
trated with 22 F vings by Lowry. A Euripides Greve Matihie, 2 vols. Rvo, ie boards, merous Anecdotes, Jour de Mots, &e, particuiarly de Col 
CONVERSATIONS on POLITICAL ECONOMY. Heo Metine te Rein 7 840. 12, boards, signed for those who are desitons of acquiring the Lan- 
The Fourth Edition, in 12mo. 9s. boards. oe andotus, Greece, Reizii ot Schweigheuseri, 2 vols, guage of Social Intercourse. By D.BOILEAU. 1 voi. Isls 
- aos ~ , we iri ae ; BVO. 9s. Gd. ; 
The Third clonal printed a ened To a rag ‘Loxsion Printed for Henry Colburn and Co., Condvit- ey 
; ; e ,. € is. 7 Nu To street. 
STEM peptic i La. boar, "THE GAZETTE oF HEALTH. of | 
Ys sMATIC F, UCATION 3 or, ELE- Containing : Aspeedy andsafe method of terminating ‘ In 8 vols. price 215. to | 
+ MENTARY INSTRUCTION in the varions De- | an Asthmatic Paroxysm, and Preventing its recurrence. RECAUTION ; or, the MATRIMONIAL was 
s of Literature and » With Practical nevessful treatment of Hydrophobia in Russia, by Dr. BALANCE. fath 
ules for studying each Branch of useful Knowledge. | Muller of Paris.—Cases of Gout and Rheumatism cared |“, BALAN ill pl he young and the old ; 
B R SHEPHERD, the Rev, J. JOYCE i 4 This Novel wil Please both ¢ le young ai e ; and 
Fra ps LANT CARVER ON LLD . >and by Colebienm Seed Tincture : of Gravel and diseased the former will like it, because it is full of marringes, 174) 
of this Work have bad t in view to offer edt costae, br Canbeie Fatah aca, ropa and the latter, because it inevleates in every page the 
ZC. — te " utto i atri ial state.”* 
such elementary Prepa- | toris and k Jaw, whder Mr. Cline.—Receipre for the | Value of precuxtion on entering the Matrimonial sta € 


—New Monthly Magazine. 
Printed for Heury Coiburn and Co. Condnit-street. 
Who have also lately prblished, 
1. Country: Neighbours; or, “7 he Secret. By Miss 
Burney. 2nd edition, 2 vols, 168, to h 
2. Scheming, a Novel, S vols, 21s. - 


; as may afford a zood 

\ Pook for future to point out the best sources of Tinetitre of Todine, a remedy for Serofula and Wen, and 

\ information, to com » Within a narrow for a:Gout Liniment.—A Peculiat Disease of the Stomach 
compass, a great fund of im ant ledge which | &. in India, improperly termed Cholera Morbus, a re- 

valuing” OMe Dy the pera of 2 mulliade of of the Fenn simi gen Seton aie eae 

; . of t He m.—Mr. Hume's Ex- 

[ London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Reritment with Magnesia, proving it to be an Antidote to 
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yr " i , d. de Genlis, 2 ties 
znd Brown.: rsenic,— mendation of the. Lettuce lozenge and | ,,*; Palinyre et Flatninie. Par’ Ma ¥ wo 
Of whom be had, the Rev. L. CARPENTER . s : . | Vols. &s, : 
PRINCIPLES of EDUCATION, Intellectual, Mo’ faker of ee Rode, Astin a4 ComR, Pal ron cetrareh and Laura, by the same ‘Author, 2 vols. for 
wan INTRODMOT ION fo the GROGR NTR y of the | Dr Ries nt, Deaf Biogeaphien Skagit Of the ate | 20F 6 ry 
+ Rigby o -—Dr. Paris’s » intitled Phar- 
AW TESTAMENT. The ath Edition see Price | macolagin. he Bishop of St. Asaph and Sir Willinn ; = BH ud 
: 4s. boards, Rowley, Bart., @. ona Nostrom.—Hints to the Police London: Printed for the Tac hrigtors, and Published every 
| Shortly will be prod M8 A Destintrates respecting the Medical Tustitutions of Jordan, pharm ’ Toes A. or Ghee at the ewer A >, e 
: Beaumont, &e. x le Office, 362, (Exeter Cha Strand, ; . - 
JM ONT EzUMA. A Tragedy. By ST. | “Sola b Sherwood and Co. Paternosier-row, and 170, | Moulton Street, Oxford Street: sald. also by 3. Maat: 
JOHN ime of the VAMPIRE in Ficcadi v: (eovete Botnet %. Senders, Jeren, borough, Ave dere Kane, Ludgate Hill ;and -Chappell ve 
Second Edition Tragedy ard and Pring, n> ndeson, bu: > an al 938, t, x 4 ; 
pubtionen by Mexsrs, Qllier, Vere-street, Bond-street. Book -séllers, Ns "eh T. C. Hansard, Printer, Peter -tourt, Fleet-street_! 9 
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